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In the last letter, I attempted an explanation of those passa- 
ges of Scripture which represent the sinner as unable to be- 
lieve and obey. It was, if I mistake not, made evident, that 
the inability spoken of, consists wholly in man’s sinful, per- 
verse disposition ; in the wickedness of his heart; in his crim- 
inal aversion to spiritual good. ‘This deep and desperate wick- 
edness of man’s heart, which isa thing of a moral or spiritual 
nature, not physical, is the obstacle, and the only obstacle, which 
stands in the way of his faith and obedience, and effectually 
prevents his return to God. In view of this obstinate deprav- 
ity of the sinner, the inspired writers declare that he cannot 
believe ; that he cannot please God. I remarked on the per- 
fect simplicity with which they use this language; and endeay- 
ored to shew that such language is necessary, in order to ex- 
press the thing intended justly, and with sufficient force. Con- 
sideting this language to be the language of feeling and of 
common life, | concluded that, in imitation of the inspired wri- 
ters, we may and ought familiarly to use it at the present day. 
Some of the reasons for departing from Scripture example I 
examined ; and in doing this I remarked freely upon what I 
considered the natural results, and, to some extent, the actual 
results, of giving up the kind of phraseology found in the Bi- 
ble, and substituting a phraseology which is of a different and 
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opposite import. Let me just add here that, without taking 
these results particularly into view, | cannot but wonder that 
any ministers of Christ should think it suitable for them to set 
aside the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, and prefer 
those which man’s wisdom teacheth. It is our duty and our 
privilege to sit at the feet of Christ and his apostles, and learn 
ofthem. But who are we, that we should think ourselves com- 
petent to mend their instructions, either as to matter or man- 
ner ? 

But there is still one particular view to be taken of the sub- 
ject, in addition to what I advanced in the last letter. Those 
ministers who avoid the phraseology of Scripture as to the 
sinners’ inability, do it professedly for the purpose of guarding 
him against mistake, and bringing him to know the truth. 
They allege that, if you tell the sinner, he cannot come to 
Christ unless he is dr: wh of the Father, and that he has a car- 
nal mind which is not subject to the divine law, neither indeed 
can be; he will be disposed at once to pervert this representa- 
tion, and to make it an occasion of justifying himself in sin. 

The allegation, I acknowledge, is too true. It is a common 
fact, that the sinner is inclined thus to pervert the doctrine of 
his inability, to the ruin of his immortal interests. Perhaps 
there is no one of his refuges of lies, which he is with more 
difficulty brought to abandon. But have we a right to suppress 
a truth, clearly taught in the Bible, because the unrepenting 
sinner will pervert it? Is it left to our discretion, to declare, or 
not, as we may judge expedient, any of the doctrines made 
known by revelation? Or are we at liberty to new-model any 
of those doctrines, so that, as preached by us, they shall be, or 
even appear to be, essentially different from what the *y are, as 
set forth by the word of God? When, in the general account 
of their instructions, the inspired writers give a particular rep- 
resentation of a subject; are we at liberty, when we judge it 
best, to give a different and opposite representation ? And when, 
in relation to a particular subject, they use a word uniformly in 
one sense ; is it safe and proper for us to use the same word in 
relation to the same subject, in a sense widely different? If in 
these respects we consider ourselves at liberty to act as we judge 
expedient, and if in the business of preac hing we exercise thia 
liberty ; how fearful will be the consequences! If we may thus 
use our discretion in regard to one doctrine, we may in regard 
to another. Accordingly, if we find that the Scripture doctrine 

of man’s depravity, of the atonement, the influence of the Spinit, 
the divine purposes, divine sovereignty, the endless punishment 
of the wicked, or any other doctrines of the Bible, occasion 
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difficulties and objections in our own minds, or in the minds of 
others ; we may curtail them, or new-model them, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding those difficulties. Ministers, who have not 
been very scrupulous as to the authority of revelation, have act- 
ed on this principle. They have felt, and have seen that others 
have felt, strong objections to the doctrines of religion, as they 
are set forth in the word of God: and to remove all occasion of 
such objections, they have, some in one way, and some in an- 
other, given up the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and sub 
stituted their own reasonings or fancies in their stead. If we 
act on this principle, it will be in vain for us to pretend that we 
receive the Bible as our guide. We do in fact follow the cuid- 
ance of our own reason and our own feelings ; and we do this 
even in those case® of difficulty, in which we most need to .be 
guided by that wisdom which is from above. 

Those who are invested with the ministerial office, are under 
sacred obligations to declare all the counsel of God, whether 
men will hear, or forbear. The disposition of sinners to take 
offence at any doctrine of the Gospel, or to pervert it in such a 
manner that it will be to them a savor of death unto death, is 
certainly no reason why that doctrine should be withheld, o1 
why it should be so shaped as not to agree with the Scriptures. 
I maintain all this in regard to the present subject. We are 
not at liberty from any consideration whatever, to avoid the 
representation which the Bible makes respecting the sinner’s 
inability, and certainly not to make a representation which is 
contrary. 

gut I will suppose that, from benevolent motives, you tell 
the sinner, in language which contradicts the language of 
the Bible, that he himself can do all that is necessary to his 
stlvation ; and [ will suppose that in this way you succeed in 
taking from him one occasion of self-justification, one refuge of 
lies; will he not, unless prevented by divine grace, quickly find 
another, and that as false and fatal as the one you have taken 
away? ‘lhe sinner’s heart, when pressed with the obligations 
of the law and the Gospel, is exceedingly fruitful in evasions 
and excuses. There is no divine truth which he may not turn 
to his own hurt. If you assert the infinite benevolence of 
God; he can say ; ‘if God is so benevolent, surely he will not 
cast me into a state of endless misery.’ If you declare the di- 
vine justice, and show from the Scriptures how it will mani- 
fest itself; he can say; ‘such justice would be so inconsistent 
with goodness, and would invest the divine character with so 
dreadful a severity, that I cannot admit the idea of it;’ or he 
can say ; ‘a character marked with such severity can never be 
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regarded as an object of love.’ If you preach the doctrine of 
God’s eternal and immutable purposes, and affinn, according to 
the Scriptures, that God doeth all things after the counsel of 
his own will, and makes even the sins of men the means of 
glorifying himself; the sinner can say ; “ why doth he yet find 
fault?” If you tell him, Christ died for the sins of the world: 
he can make that the ground of hope, though he lives in gin, 
If you tell him, that God often chooses to show the abundance 
of his grace by saving the chief of sinners; he can say ; ‘let 
us then sin that grace may abound.’ Indeed you can hardly 
name a doctrine of revelation which the careless, or the half. 
awakened sinner may not turn into an apology for sin, or a 
ground of objection against the divine character. The same 
will be found true in regard to the represeittation which is so 
often made at the present day, of the sinner’s ability, and which, 
for the present, I will admit to be correct. Is it certain that this 
representation will always have the influence intended by those 
who make it? However true it may be, is it not liable to be misap- 
prehended and perverted? And may it not occasion, and doesit not 
sometimes actually occasion, the most dangerous consequences? 
If you tell the sinner, in strong and unqualified language, that, 
without the influence of the Spirit, he is fully able to repent, 
and obey the Gospel; he can ask, and, if he believes you, he 
will be likely to ask; ‘why should I then pray for that in- 
fluence? Why should I ask such a favor of God, when 
I am perfectly competent to work out my own salvation 
without it? And if believing and obeying the Gospel is at- 
tended with no difficulty,—if it is so exceedingly easy as 
some represent; the sinner may comfort himself with the 
thought, that he can quickly do that work at any time when 
he pleases ; that he has no occasion to give himself any trouble 
about it, and may safely postpone it to some future opportunity. 
Such is the disposition of the sinner to pervert or evade what- 
ever may be said to induce him to put away his sins. This 
must not be forgotten. Our own experience has taught us how 
hard it is to convert men to God, even by a faithful exhibition 
of the most momentous truths of revelation. And surely we 
cannot hope to succeed better in this work by a mode of preach- 
ing which is of questionable propriety, and which differs even 
in appearance, from the word of God. 

I have already dwelt long, perhaps too long, on this subject. 
I consider it very possible, that the circumstances of the present 
day may have led me to give it too high a place in my thoughts, 
and to attach too great consequence to it. In this matter | 
must cast myself upon the forbearance and candor of my breth- 
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ren. My mistake, if I have committed one, has arisen, I think, 
from the reverence which I feel for the word of God, and my 
earnest desire that all men, especially ministers of the Gospel, 
may never fail to regard it as the only infallible standard. 

As so much is said about the practical tendency of different 
modes of preaching, I wish a little more particularly to com- 
pare the two modes which I have had in view; one, the recent 
mode, adopted by those who affirm directly, and in terms gen- 
erally unqualified and unexplained, that the sinner is perfectly 
able to do all that God requires, and who take pains to make 
this doctrine of the sinner’s complete ability, without the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, as prominent as possible; the other mode, 
the one adopted by those who more exactly conform to the in- 
spired teachers as to the matter and manner of the instruction 
they give on this subject. 

So far as the results of past experience are concerned, whether 


in former times, or more recently, | maintain, that no argu- 
ment can fairly be made out in favor of the first mode of 


preaching above mentioned. ‘Those whose preaching on the 
subject under consideration has been more in accordance with 
the word of God, have, to say the least, had as much success 
in promoting true conviction of sin, and in winning souls to 
Christ, as those who have been so fond of discoursing on moral 
agency, and of setting forth, in a strong light, the power and 
sufficiency of the sinner. What uninspired men ever preached 
in a more impressive manner, or with more success, than 
Whitefield and Edwards? Formerly indeed, as readers of ec- 
clesiastical history well know, the view of man’s ability on 
which I have animadverted, was peculiar to Pelagians and So- 
cinians. I do not mention this’ in the way of reproach, or for 
the purpose of denouncing any man who sustains the office of 
a Christian minister ; but as a historical fact, which deserves 
serious consideration. Pelagius and Socinus and their follow- 
ets were the men, who roundly asserted, that the sinner is fully 
able to believe and obey, that he has in himself all the power 
which is necessary to accomplish the work which God requires, 
and that the divine requirements would not be just, if the case 
were otherwise. It affords me unfeigned satisfaction to say, 
that many of those who, of late years, have used a phraseology 
somewhat similar to that which I have just described, have evi- 
dently had a meaning widely different from the views of those 
ancient sects, and have shown that they are attached to the 
— system of doctrines embraced by the churches of the 

formation. And it is with pleasure I add, that some who 
have carried their notion of human ability to a high point, and 
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have in strong terms represented the sinner as perfectly able of 
himself to do whatsoever God requires, have been very impres- 
sive and successful preachers. But they have been no more 
successful than others. And in my opinion, the success they 
have had in promoting true religion, has not been owing to this 
esi of their preaching. In respect to this, l apprehend, they 
nave been in an error, an error in language, if not in thought. 
But this is not the only thing they have preached. ‘They have 
held forth the doctrine of man’s fallen, guilty, ruined state, the 
atonement of a divine Redeemer, the necessity of being renew- 
ed by the Holy Spirit, justification by the grace of God through 
faith, divine sovereignty in the salvation of sinners, and other 
evangelical doctrines. And God, who is of great forbearance 
and mercy, has, I believe, passed by what has been erroneous, 
and has blessed the sound and scriptural part of their preaching 
as the means of saving many sinners. ‘Ihus graciously does 
God deal with us, and carry on his work in the midst of our 
imperfections. Now when some ministers of the Gospel have 
coufidently, and, as it has seemed, rather boastingly, attributed 
their own success, or that of their brethren, to certain peculiar- 
ities in their preaching, particularly to the one just mention- 
ed, I have thought it a little strange, that it should not occur 
to them, that this is a subject on which they are very liable 
to mistake, and that the success, which they are so fond of at- 
tributing to their peculiarities, may much more probably be 
owing to the blessing of God upon those plain Scripture truths, 
which they preach in common with others. Far be it from us 
to ascribe even to our most wise aud faithful eflorts, much less 
to our errors, that usefulness of ours, which we ought to ascribe 
to the forbearance and grace of God. 

A word more as to the natural tendency of the representation 
referred to. A feeling of independence and self-sufficiency is 
one of the most common feelings in the heart of the unhumbled 
sinner; it is one which is very hard to be subdued, and very 
hateful in the sight of God. Consider now the unqualified as- 
seftion, that the sinner has complete ability, unaided by di- 
vine grace, to work out his own salvation. Is such an ae 
sertion as this suited to humble the sinner’s pride, or to take 
away the fond conceit he has of his own sufficiency and inde- 
pendence? The means which the sacred writers use to pro 
duce humbleness of mind, are very different from this. They 
teach the sinner that he has destroyed himself, and that his 
help is in God, and in God alone ; that he cannot see the king- 
dom of heaven, unless he is born again, “ not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
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The work of God’s Spirit conspires with his word, in teaching 
the sinner the same thing,—in bringing him to feel, that he is 
dead in sin, that he can of himself do nothing spiritually good, 
and that repentance, faith and love, though manifestly his duty, 
can never spring from his unsanctified heart. It may be said, 
that the doctrine of the sinner’s ability, if rightly preached, 
and if received and applied by the sinner as it ought to be, will 
bring him to the same state of mind as has now been describ- 
ed; that, by taking away the plea of inability, it will take 
away all idea of excusing himself in sin, and that it will pro- 
duce in him self-condemnation and self-despair, and lead him 
to pray as the publican did, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
J answer, it may be so indeed if the preacher in other respects 
holds the doctrines of grace,—if he clearly exhibits the divine 
law in all its extent, and the sinfulness of man in all its hate- 
fulness and aggravations, and other essential truths of Chris- 
tianity, and if these truths are made effectual by the influence 
of the Spirit. But I must be permitted to doubt whether the 
unqualified declaration of the sinner’s complete ability has 
ordinarily any influence at all favorable to such a result. In 
my view the Scripture representation, faithfully explained and 
enforced by the preacher, and rightly understood and applied 
by the sinner, will have an influence far more favorable. Un- 
der this influence, the sinner, so far from making his inability 
an excuse for impenitence, will see that the very declaration of 
Scripture that he cannot come to Christ, and cannot please 
God, is a declaration of nothing but the desperate wickedness 
of his heart, and the righteousness of his condemnation. 

We ought never to forget, that any mode of preaching, even 
the most Scriptural, will, in some way or other, always be con 
verted to a bad use by the unhumbled sinner ; and certainly, 
that it will never be productive of any saving good, unless it is 
accompanied by the special operation of the Spirit. That God 
has promised the Holy Spirit to convince the world of sin and 
torenew the heart, is the only ground we have to hope that 
sinners will be saved from their false refuges, and persuaded to 
repent. And when sinners pervert Scripture truth, and make 
itan excuse for disobedience ; it is because they love disobedi- 
ence and dislike the truth, and not because Scripture truth has 
any thing exceptionable in it, either as to matter or form. How 
then isa remedy to be obtained? Not from concealing or new- 
modelling what the Bible teaches, but from clearly explaining 
and earnestly inculcating it, as the appointed means of enlight- 
ening and converting sinners, and from that effectual influence 
of the Spirit which alone turns the heart to love and obey the 
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Gospel. Only let sinners attend in serious earnest to the truth, 
and have this effectual influence of the Spirit, and how quickly, 
without the help of any contrivances of ours, will they cease 
to plead their inability as an apology or palliation for their 
sins ! Yea, how quickly will they regard their inability as their 
own fault, and make it a subject of the most sincere and peni- 
tent confession before God ! 

After animadverting so freely on the bold and unqualified 
language which has of late years been used respecting man’s 
ability, and which I most seriously believe to be at variance 
with the word of God, and of a very hurtful tendency, I can- 
not content myself without making a few additional remarks, 
—remarks prompted by candor and justice, as well affection, 
towards a large number of men distinguished for their intelli- 
gence, piety, and usefulness. Calvinistic ministers in New 
England generally, and many in other parts of the country, 
and some in Great Britain, have, during the last fifty years, 
often represented the sinner as ab/e,in an important sense, to 
comply with the divine requisitions. I am well satisfied that 
the notion of man’s ability, as it has lain in the minds of 
those excellent men, and as it has been received by many oth- 
ers, has been essentially correct, and that the object at which 
they have aimed has been one of vast moment. They have 
observed the general propensity of the sinner to justify himself 
by pleading his inability to obey the Gospel. They have seen 
this perversion of the Scripture doctrine of man’s depravity and 
impotency to be of fatal tendency, producing the most fear- 
ful insensibility, and rendering their labors in the ministry a 
savor of death unto death. Influenced by feelings of benevo- 
lence, they have wished to take away from the sinner this delu- 
sive plea, and to make him feel that he is under a perfect obli- 
gation to repent and obey all the divine precepts, and that he 
is without excuse, if he continues in sin or delays repentance a 
single moment. And this they have attempted to do in various 
ways, and particularly by maintaining that man, as a moral 
agent, has an ability to comply with the divine requirements. 
They have labored, and with evident success, to prove, that 
there is no such inability as the sinner pleads, that is, none 
which is inconsistent with his obligation, or which furnishes 
the least excuse for his impenitence. They have thus ex- 
nosed the fatal deception which every one who makes this plea 
practises upon himself. 

New England divines have taken great pains to mark very 
clearly the difference between that kind of inability which 
excludes obligation and ill-desert, and that which consists in 
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{he depravity of the heart, and which constitutes blame-wor- 
thiness. When they assert the sinner’s ability, they do it, not 
in opposition to the inability attributed to him in the Bible, but 
in opposition to an inability which wou'd exempt him from 
blame. 'They apply to the subject of religion a maxim which 
is acknowledged to be true and important in the common af- 
fairs of life, namely, that no man is under obligation to do what 
is beyond his ability. Their great object is to clear up the no- 
tion of obligation, and to make a strong impression of it on the 
conscience and heait, and so to produce conviction of sin, and 
prepare the way for evangelical faith. But they do not stop 
with declaring the ability ‘of man as a moral agent. "They 
teach also that, as a sinner, he is, in a very important sense, 

the subject of an inability. Not that there is an ability and 
inability in the same sense. ‘This would imply a contradiction. 
But it is no contradiction, to say, that in one sense a man is 
able to do the will of God, and in another sense unable. The 
writers and preachers here referred to, are careful, how- 
ever, not to leave us in ignorance what these diflerent senses 
are. ‘They give us definite information. They call the 
ability which man has to obey God, natural ability; and by 
this they mean, that he has such a constitution of mind, o 
such poweis and faculties, as constitute him a moral and ac- 
countable being, a fit subject of law; in other words, that he 
has all which is necessary to obedience, if his heart were 
right. ‘The want of a right heart, or a total disinclination to 
what is spiritually good, which is an effectual obstacle to re- 
pentance and faith, is what they understand by the inability of 
the sinner, so frequently spoken of in Scripture ; and to distin 

guish it from an inability which would be incompatible with 
obligation, they call it moral inability,—that is, an inability of 
amoral kind, consisting in the depravation of man’s moral 
disposition, and not in the want of natural faculties or oppor- 
tunities. 

Such as I have now briefly described is the doctrine advocated 
by Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy, Smalley, West, and Dwight, 
and by the majority of ministers in New England since the 
time of Edwards and Hopkins, and by many out of New Eng 
land. 

Now men have a right not only to think for themselves, but 
to express their opinions by such words and phrases as they 


judge most suitable. And I think it will be difficult for us to 


find any better way than that above mentioned, to make the 
distinction which is intended in this case, unless we resort di- 
rectly to the Holy Scriptures, and are content with merely 
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using.and explaining the language of inspiration. In 
this case, as well as in others, making the word of God our 
rule, both as to the matter and manner of religious instrue- 
tion, is what I have been led to consider as most consistent 
with our character as Christians, and fitted in the highest de- 
gree to promote the object of the ministry. Why should we 
not be satisfied with that precious volume which was given by 
inspiration of God?) Why not give our cordial “consent to 
wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
and of those holy apostles who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost ? Who is more co mmpetent to teach than the 
Spirit of God? Suppose all which Edwards and others mean 
by natural ability to be essential to moral and accountable 
agency ; (and of this | have no doubt;) still it is more im- 
portant and nec essary in the case, that we sbould labor to prove 
tomen that they are moral agents, or, to convince them that 
they are sinners? If it is replied, that the first of these is im- 
portant in subservience to the other : then | Say, be sure to let 
this subservience be made to appear 

I say again, that I think the view of the subject which New 
England ministers generally have had in their own minds, and 
which they have, with a good degree of success, communicated 
to the minds of others, has been agreeable to the word of God. 
But I beg leave to suggest it as a subject of inquiry, whether 
they have not, in some instances, substituted abstract, metaphy- 
sical language in place of that which was familiarly used by 
the inspired writers, and which was undoubtedly best adapted to 
common apprehension ; and whether they have not, to a con- 
siderable extent, introduced discussions relating to human power 
and agency, which, besides being unprofitable in themselves, 
have led on to a comparative neglect of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel. Far be it from me to speak disrespectfully, or 
with unbecoming freedom, of those, to whom I ought ever to 
look up with veneration, as well as love. I regard it as a priv 
ilege to set at the feet of Edwards and Hopkins and Bellamy 
and Smalley and Dwight, and other divines, who have been 
ornaments and blessings to New England and to the world. 
Still it is to be kept in mind, that no uninspired man is infalli- 
ble. And while Iam impelled by my conscience and my 
heart to say all that may be said in honor of the New England 
clergy ; and while I thank God that I have been born and ed- 
ucated among them, and that I have the happiness of being so 
closely united with them in feeling and action ; if nevertheless 
I apprehend that they are in any respect chargeable with devi- 
ating in ever so small a degree, or even in appearance, from the 
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word of God, and if I see, as others have seen, that the method 
which has for a considerable time been adopted, and more es- 
pecially of late, of setting forth human ability, has a tendency 
to lead men to confide in themselves, and to undervalue the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and the greatness of his work in the 
soul; what am Ito do? And what are others to do, who have 
similar apprehensions? Clearly we ought honestly and faith- 
fully to express our apprehensions, and to give the reasons 
why we have them. We ought openly to declare what we be- 
lieve to be the truth, and to do it in Jove,—“ laying aside all 
malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings.” It may be that a gracious God will help us to do 
something to honor his holy name, to check any departures 
from “that form of sound words” which the Scriptures contain, 
and to promote the influence of the Gospel. Or it may be 
that, if we are wrong, some further discussion, conducted in a 
Christian manner, will help to convince us of our mistake, and 
to bring us to a more perfect agreement with the word of God. 

A few words more as to the most able and judicious advo- 
cates of what is called, the New England Theology. They 
maintain the sinner’s natural ability for the single purpose of 
representing him as a fit subject of law, and entirely without 
excuse for his sins. ‘The sinner’s ability, as they represent it, 
avails only to make out his moral agency, and his ill desert. 
They never mention it as what can avail in the least degree 
to the renovation of the heart. Dr. Smalley says: “Even bet- 
ter natural abilities than sinners have would not be of the least 
service to them ;” (i. e. in bringing about their conversion.) “ If 
ever they come to good, it must be by strength that is under a 
better direction than theirs is. Greatness of capacity has not 
the least tendency to produce holiness in one who is altogether 
destitute of it. Sinners of the most exalted genius and strength 
of mind are no more able to make themselves new creatures, 
than the very weakest are. And the reason of this is as obvi- 
ous, as the fact is certain ; viz. because whatever strength any 
one has, he always lays it out according to his own heart, and 
hot contrary to it. Consequently all the strength of men and 
angels, yea, even Omnipotence itself, if the sinner had the di- 
tection of it, would never make him good.—lIf therefore sinners 
only knew what hearts they have, this alone would bring them 
to despair of help from themselves, let their natural powers be 
ever so good.” 

In this view of the subject, all the writers above named agree. 
They never bring into view the ability of the sinner, as what 
ever did or ever will avail to his conversion, or as what can be 
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at all relied upon to effect his deliverance from sin. They do 
not consider the power which he possesses as furnishing any 
ground of hope that he will turn to God, or as in the least de- 
gree superseding the necessity of his being created anew by 
the Holy Spirit. ‘The whole use they make of the doctrine of 
natural ability is, to impress on the mind of man his complete 
obligation as a subject of God’s law, his blame-worthiness as a 
sinner, the divine justice in his condemnation, and the abound- 
ing grace displayed in the work of salvation. 

{ know not that I differ in any respect from the generality of 
New England ministers, in regard to the reality, the nature, or 
the greatness of the difference which exists between what is 
called natural and moral inability. 'The inability of a man 
to walk, when his limbs are palsied, or to see without the organ 
of seeing, and the inability of the sinner to obey God, are 
things totally different from each other, and ought in some way 
to be clearly distinguished. My question is, whether the meta- 
physical language which has been used to mark this difference 
is best adapted to illustrate the truth, and to impress it deeply 
on the minds of men. And another question is, whether there 
are not manifest inconveniences and difficulties, both philologi- 
cal and metaphysical, which attend the notion of power com- 
monly entertained, and the manner of describing the different 
kinds of it. Inquiries like these will be pursued in my next 
letter ; not however because [ like to animadvert upon the lan- 
guage or the opinions of others, but because | am solicitous that 
a subject, which has been made so prominent of late, and has 
been brought into so close a connection with evangelical doc- 
trines, should be very carefully examined, and as far as practi- 
cable, well understood. And it may be, that going a little into 
the perplexities and difficulties which attend a metaphysical in- 
vestigation of this subject, will effectually convince us of the 
folly and danger of venturing out of our province, and greatly 
increase our love to the plain and precious truths of God’s holy 
word. 

For the present permit me, dear brethren, just to say, that, 
according to the view which I entertain with my present degree 
of light, you will do most towards accomplishing the great end 
of preaching, by following, as exactly as may be, the method 
of the inspired teachers. Those who mix discussions, more or 
less abstruse, about ability and moral agency, with the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, may do well. But in my judgement, 
there is a more excellent way. Begin and end with the 
truths contained in the word of God. Set forth, as the in- 
spired writers do, the deep depravity of the sinner, his enmity 
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against God, and his total aversion to that which is spiritually 
good. Tell him, he has a carnal mind which is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be; that while unrenewed, 
he cannot please God; and that he must be born again. Show 
him that the inability which the Scriptures attribute to him, 
and which he is inclined to plead as an excuse, consists in the 
wickedness of his heart. Make your appeal directly to his 
conscience, whether a sinful disposition, a heart to hate what is 
good, and to love what is evil, can be regarded otherwise than 
as exceedingly blame-worthy and inexcusable. The sinner is 
at war with his Maker. Though a worm of the dust, he dares 
to contend with the Almighty. He hates a law which is holy, 
just and good,—and a Judge who is perfectly righteous and be- 
nevolent. He rejects a Saviour altogether lovely, and a salvation 
infinitely precious. Show the sinner that this is his case, and 
urge him to repent and obey the Gospel without any delay. 
Endeavor with all tenderness and fidelity to set divine things 
before him as they will be set before him at the judgement day. 
If, through the influence of the Spirit, you can bring him to 
turn his thoughts seriously to the glorious character of God, to 
the excellence of the law and the Gospel, to his own heart and 
life; and to the coming judgement ; his mouth will be stopped. 
He will feel himself to be utterly undone and will cry, Lord 
save me, or I perish. 'To enlighten the understanding, con- 
vince the conscience, and humble the heart, and effectually to 
persuade the sinner to repent, and believe in Jesus Christ, is 
the great object at which we should constantly aim. And asa 
means for the accomplishment of this, the simple, unadultet 

ated truth, contained in the word of God, is sufficient. Truly, 
there is no need of adding any thing to it; and no one has 
liberty totake any thing from it. This I adopt as my stand- 
ard. I invite a free examination of the views exhibited i 

these letters by this rule. If what I have written is conformed 
to the Scriptures, it will stand. If aot conformed, let it be 
cast away. Lord, help us to think and judge and speak ac 

cording to thy word. 
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DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO. III. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I will proceed now to some remarks on the hindrances of 
revivals. It cannot be doubted that there is sometimes a sove- 
reign withdrawment of divine influence from a church, when 
no special reason is apparent to us why it should be so, at that 
time, rather than another. But I have reference now to those 
hindrances of revivals which may be traced to something 
wrong inthe church. And in addressing you who expect to 
be ministers, and whose daily prayer to God, I doubt not is, 
that he will qualify you to be skilful and successful ministers, 
you will see the propriety of my glancing briefly, though with 
great frankness, at some of the ways in which the sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of men may be ob- 
structed by their spiritual guides. 

You are aware that there are men, even in the sacred office, 
so constitutionally indiscreet, that in whatever they undertake, 
they will choose the wrong way, if there is one. You are 
aware, too, that notwithstanding the charge which Paul gave 
Timothy, in most emphatic terms, that a bishop should not be 
“a novice,” (literally an infant,) there always have been in- 
dividuals rushing into this office, who are lamentably deficient 
both in native and acquired powers for the discharge of its du- 
ties. An illiterate man, if he have good sense and true humil- 
ity, may do good in revivals; but if he is proud, and rash, and 
censorious, as well as ignorant, he will probably do much more 
hurt than good, especially by revolting the sensibilities of in- 
telligent men, who think that religion should promote sobriety, 
decorum, and amiable temper in its subjects. The ministers 
with whom I was associated in the revivals of 1800, &c. were 
nearly without exception, educated men, who were preserved 
from the most common mistakes of ignorance and fanaticism. 
But theological knowledge and skill in winning souls to Christ, 
they possessed in very different degrees. Without exception 
too, perhaps, they were pious men, but with very different de- 
grees of piety, so far as this was evinced by fervor of Christian 
spirit and unreserved devotedness to their work. I can recollect 
more instances than one within the compass of my observation, 
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where a congregation, amid surrounding showers of divine in- 
fluence, were passed by ; and if I had been called to give the 
reason, I must have said frankly, the pastor is the greatest ob- 
stacle to a revival among his people. And this might have 
been truly said of him, though he was not chargeable with any 
heresy, or immorality, or hostility to revivals. But how can 
this be? It can be in various ways. 

A.— was one of those good men, who was under the dominion 
of a sluggish temperament. 'To him the maxim, “ Expect 
great things, attempt great things,” however proper in secular 
enterprises, seemed little short of presumption, as applied to the 
ministry. Effort, beyond the most obvious claims of official duty, 
he dreaded. ‘T’o travel from one side of his parish to another, es- 
epcially to travel half way across a county, to attend a meeting 
of ministers or churches, cost him as much self-denial, as it 
cost Cesar to cross the Alps, and subdue a kingdom. In fulfil 
ling his pastoral appointments, he was always behind the time, 
he always made on his hearers the impression of languor and 
inefficiency in his movements, and imparted to them too much 
of his own spirit. No revival, or none of much power and ex- 
tent, was witnessed in his congregation. ; 

B.— was a man of literary taste, an idolater of books. He 
was so fond of reading, especially works of genius and popular 
literature, that the spirituality of his heart was gradually im- 
paired ; he laid down his favorite authors with reluctance, to 
attend a prayer-meeting ;—went, to fulfil an engagement, with 
little of pastoral feeling ; and returning to his study, became 
absorbed in his intellectual pursuits, instead of his appropriate 
work,as one appointed to “ watch for souls.” Rare instances of 
conversion, but no revival occurred under his ministry. 

C.— was fond of social avocations. Lively in temper, he ea- 
sily persuaded himself that both his health and usefulness would 
be promoted by associating with cheerful company, and by min- 
gling, at times, in fashionable visits and scenes of amusement. 
On these occasions, deeming it proper to show the opposers of 
religion that it requires no austerity of manners, and that a 
Christian minister need not always maintain the aspect of 
gravity, he often passed to the other extreme of levity and 
even frivolity in conversation. ‘Though he was an able and 
sometimes a powerful preacher, and irreproachable in general 
morals, the habit of jesting and story-telling, which he had 
insensibly acquired, destroyed the savor of godliness in his pas- 
toral intercourse, and exerted a deadly influence on his minis- 
try. His witty anecdotes more than counteracted the good 
tendency of his sermons. He saw no revival among his people 
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D.— impaired his pastoral usefulness by the volunt: ry mul- 
tiplicity of his secular cares. He was not mere ly provident 
and frugal in all his domestic arrangements, as Christian duty 
requires every minister to be, but he gradually ac quire da pas- 
sion for gain. ‘This led him to engage in transactions incom- 
patible with the absolute consecration which he had made of 
himse if to his holy calling. if he did not desce nd to any of 
those sordid expedients, denominated by the Apostle, love of 
“filthy lucre,” he became proverbially an adept in bargains and 
business, till these engrossed his time, and rendered him in 
spirit a secular man. When a revival which prevailed 
around him, seemed to have begun among his own congrega- 
tion, it soon ceased, because the pastor could not find time to 
help it forward. 

Besides the above hindrances to revivals, through some fault 
in the character of ministers, there was another class of obsta- 
cles, at which | can only glance, arising from defective preach- 
ing. 

One, for example, was so ambitious of a classical style, that 
he sacrificed pungency and power to rhetorical embellish- 
ment. Or perhaps, from delicacy, or dread of giving offence, 
the vital truths of the Gospel which he fully believed, he ex- 
hibited in a phraseology so covert and indefinite, as that virtu- 
ally he did not preach the truth at all. 

1 need not extend my remarks here, as | have already stated 
what the general strain of preaching was among revival minis- 
ters ; and every sort of preaching that was of essentially dif- 
ferent character was a hindrance to revivals. There was then, 
as there is now, a kind of sermons, which seem to be like cer- 
tain medical nostrums, the chief merit of which is said to be, 
“That if they do no good, they will do no harm!” But eter- 
nity will sanction no such maxim in the awful business of 
preaching the Gospel. Mediocrity in the cireumstantials of this 
business, there may be; but in the spirit, the sentiment, the 
tendency of a sermon, there is no half way. It is good, or it 
is bad. 

There were a few instances then of what are sometimes 
called “ moral preachers,’ who condemned certain vices, and 
urged external duties, but never aimed to make any great truth 
of the Bible bear with solemn impression on the consctence. 
There were a few who preached the sovereignty of God in 
such a way as to provide a refuge for sloth, in ministers and 
Christians. But the obstacle to success which has been the 
most fatal, and by far the most frequent, within the compass of 
my observation, especially among ministers who have had little 
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experience in the school of Christ, is oo much reliance on them- 
selves, and too little on God. But as I must touch on that 
topic hereafter, I dismiss it now, and simply add, that when 
there were no revivals at the period to which | have referred, it 
was generally the fact, either that the whole truth was not ex- 
hibited, in the pulpit, at least with pungency and _ fidelity,—o1 
that the proper tendency of preaching, though good in itself, was 
frustrated by something decidedly amiss, in pastoral influence. 

We may advert now to several hindrances of revivals, arising 
from more general causes in the church. In many places, it 
was a prevailing sentiment among Christians that revivals of 
religion must be transient. Accordingly they expected their 
minister, at a season of special divine influence, to be specially 
animated and active; and afterwards to relapse into compara- 
tive indifference in discharging his duties. Their own conver- 
sation too, and prayers, and efforts, were ail accommodated to 
this paralyzing expectation, that sinners would soon cease to be 
awakened and Christians to be fervent in spirit; and that, af- 
ter a few weeks or days, in which religion should be the all- 
absorbing subject of thought to a whole people, all would of 
of course relapse into insensibility. Where this sentiment 
among Christians prevailed, the continuance of a revival, 
though it had begun with most promising appearances, was fa- 
tally hindered. At that time, however, when it was not unu- 
sual for a work of grace to last two or three years in the same 
church, this practical error in Christian feeling, was much less 
prevalent than it is now, when we often see what are called 
powerful revivals terminated in as many months or weeks, and 
sometimes even in one week. I cannot stay to discuss this 
point, but must say in passing, that there is nothing in the 
character of God—nothing in the fearful condition of sinners, 
or the obligations of Christians, nothing in any doctrine or 
promise of the Bible, limiting to a brief continuance the special 
work of the Holy Spirit among a people. Sloth and unbelief 
are at the botiom of this error in our churches. What !—shall 
the'.Christian persuade himself that it is excusable or una- 
voidable in him to be lukewarm through nine-tenths of his 
life, because he is sometimes zealous for a month or two? 

Transient revivals! Shall our prayers and hopes rest satisfi- 
ed with these? We are drawing on apace to a revival that 
will last a thousand years ; and to another that will be eter- 
nal. 

Another hindrance to revivals, was such a neglect of dis- 
cline in a church, as tolerated within its fellowship openly 
ireligious men. Rarely have 1 known a church of this de- 
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scription to be visited with a season of refreshing from the di- 
vine presence. 

Another, was the spirit of controversy. At no period per- 
haps, have political animosities raged more fiercely in our 
country, than about the year 1800, embittering social inter- 
course, and invading the peace of families and churches. Some- 
times this baneful spirit extinguished a promising revival. In 
cases not a few, it was itself subdued and expelled by the Spirit 
of God. But where the demon of political strife gained ascend- 
ency among a people. the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Ghost either did not come, or did not abide. 

But no form of controversy, during that period of revivals, 
was so fraught with deadly mischief to the cause of religion, 
as the clashing of rival Christian sects. If | were to exhibit 
a tenth part of the facts which lie before me on this subject, 
they would administer solemn admonition to Christians, against 
that narrow sectarian zeal, which would sacrifice the salvation 
of sinners, and the honor of Christ to the interests of a relig- 
ious party. I will cite only a single specimen, from the narra- 
tive of a revival which was in full progress in New ¢ ‘ambridge, 
Conn., and was suddenly arrested in this way. “ At that time 
a sectarian controversy about certain sentiments, little connected 
with the essential truths of religion, unhappily arose, and fora 
time engaged much attention and conversation. This produced 
disputes and ill feelings, and seemed greatly to divert from that 
anxious concern for the salbeiastii of the soul, which had before 
prevailed. And although in a few weeks this dispute in a great 
measure subsided, yet this revival never recovered its former 
life and power. And there has appeared to be very few in- 
stances of conviction or conversion since that time.” This 
shows the pernicious tendency of such controversies to check 
religious awakenings, and quench and grieve away the Spint 
of God. 

I will only add under this head, that in a few instances, the 
Holy Spirit was hindered among a people, by decided opposi- 
tion on the part of the pastor, or leading members of a church. 
As there is a sin “ which shall never have forgiveness”—when 
committed by obdurate contemners of God and his grace,—a 
sin that is unpardonable, not because it transcends the mercy 
of God or the merits of Christ,—but because the sinner will be 
left to himself, and therefore will never repent; soa chureh 
whose minister or members revile the special work of the Holy 
Spirit, ascribing it to fanaticism, or Satanic agency, are some- 
times left to wither under a judicial dereliction, like the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, on which there was neither rain nor dew 
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Some awful examples of this sort are upon record in the his 
tory of New England, especially after the time of Whitefield, 
in which there was more bitter opposition to revivals, than there 
has been at any other period before or since. I have in my 
eye, as an illustration of these remarks, a church of Connecti- 
cut, which not only refused to admit the revival preachers of 
1740 into their pulpit, but publicly censured such of their mem- 
bers as went abroad to hear these preachers. Christ offered 
them a gracious visit, but they desired him to depart, and he de- 
parted, leaving them to a seventy years captivity. God never 
again appeared to visit this place by his Spirit, in any thing like 
a general awakening, until the whole of that generation, which 
virtually forbade him to come, were in their graves. 

The next general topic on which | promised to remark, is 
—The exercises of sinners, under legal convictions. Con- 
cerning these, ministers were accustomed to discriminate be- 
tween impressions and convictions. The former were often 
produced by sympathy, by solemn appeals to the passions, by 
alarming providences, or by dread of punishment. The ani 
mal or social instincts, or self-love, were at the bottom of thes: 
excitements ; and under their influence sinners sometimes ex- 
hibited very hopeful appearances ; seemed to be very anxious 
—“resolved to lead a new life,”—‘“ made up their minds,” as 
they said, “to attend to religion as their immediate and great 
concern,’ —but soon they were as careless as ever. These were 
mere impressions, sometimes serious indeed, or even distressing 
for the time, but more commonly slight and evanescent. 

Conviction of sin, on the other hand, has a deeper origin 
It is a vivid sense on the sinner’s conscience, not of his danger 
chiefly, but of his guilt as a transgressor against God. "This, 
conscience arrays before him, in the light of the divine law, 


shows him its curse, righteous and dreadful as it is, falling upon 
hisown head, and no escape or remedy but through Christ. 
Now ministers who were skilful as guides to inquiring sinners, 
deemed it of vital importance to keep the above distinction 
prominent in all their instructions and encouragements ; whereas 
men of impetuous temper, and little experience, often treated 
anviety in different sinners, as amounting to just the same 
thing as conviction of guilt, and thus attempted to apply the 
temedy of the Gospel to hearts that had never been wounded 
for sin. 

But as you feel this to be a subject of special interest, I can- 
not in any way satisfy your inquiries so well as by pretty free 
_ from the narratives to which I have so often refer- 
red. 
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The Rev. Jonathan Miller of West Britain, Coun. speaking of 
the exercises of anxious sinners, during a revival among his people 
in 1800, says; “ ‘They have at first generally, though not univer. 
sally, been principally affected with a sense of their danger of the 
wrath of God, and all have resorted to their own works to concil- 
late his favor, without that submission to him and reliance op 
Christ, which the Gospel requires. While pursuing this course, 
their painful apprehensions of divine wrath have been gradually 
over-balanced, by successive and increasing discoveries of their 
guilt and obstinate depravity of heart, until they have felt their 
entire dependence, on the sovereign, uncovenanted mercy of God, 
to renew their hearts. While in this situation, they have gener- 
ally been sensible of dreadful heart-risings ayainst God, and his 
government; their distress of soul has often become so great, as 
very much to interrupt, and sometimes wholly to cestroy their 
sleep, labor, and appetite for food.” 

The venerable Samuel J. Mills, describing a similar work in 
Torringford, the same year, says; “ The subjects of it, in the first 
stages of their concern, have generally been filled with surprise and 
astonishment at their past lives. And, seeing themselves in dan- 
ger, have formed resolutions and entered on measures to amend 
their situation. When led to a more full discovery of their own 
hearts, and to an increasing conviction of the impossibility of ever 
obtaining relief in their own way, they have felt very sensibly dis- 
turbed. ‘They have been ready to plead in their own defence, 
when they have dared to do it, that they could do no more than 
they could—that they never made their own hearts—and that it 
was out of their power to change them. They have contended 
also against God, for showing mercy to others while they were 
left; and even for giving them existence. But no sooner were 
they led toa discovery of the justice of God in their condemna- 
tion,—to see and to feel that the law was right, and holy, and hell 
their proper place, than they found their mouths shut, and their 
complaints at an end.” 

The next extract is from the narrative of Rev. Joseph Wash- 
burn of Farmington. “The views and exercises of those under 
conviction, were essentially the same, though very various as to 
the means and manner of their beginning—and of their degree, 
and continuance. The greater part were for sometime in a state 
of thoughtfulness, before they were subjects of much distress or 
conviction of sin. Several were awakened, and experienced great 
concern of mind before they knew of any others in the society be- 
ing in asimilar situation, and before any thing unusual had been 
uvae to call up their attention. Some would point out what they 
supposed the means of exciting their concern. Others could re 
collect nothing in particular, as having been the means of this. 
Yet, so it was, that religion now appeared of infinite importance 
to them ; and those things which a little before they could not fix 
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their attention upon, they were unable to banish from their minds 
Some were suddenly alarmed and affected, chiefly from sympathy, 
or the impressive scene of the meetings, and the solemn things 
they heard ; and in this way were excited to an examination which 


issued apparently in a genuine conviction of sin. And some few, 
after having been proof against the power of sympathy, and pas 

ed, unaffected, through the most like ly time, in a human view 
were afterwards arrested, and caused to tremble at the bar of con 


science. ‘I'he commandment came, sin revived, and they found 
themselves in a lost and wretched state. 


“Tn the first stages of concern, the subjects were cenerally most 
affected with particular sins; and not so deeply sensible of 


plague of their hearts. ‘They considered themselves transgressor 
and condemned by the divine law. Innumerable sins of omissioi 
and commission, would rise to the view of their mind, with the 
ageravations of having neglected divine calls and warnings, a 

abused great mercy; and a sense of danger, and fear of divin 


wrath, greatly affected them. 

“While in this situation, and being yet ‘ienorant of God's 
righteousness,’ or the perfect purity of his nature,—the extent 
spirituality of his law,—and the impo ibility of salvation by thei 
own doings, they have 
eousness, —fled to external duties,—to prayer,—to resolutions of 
amendment, and various schemes to recommend themselves to thy 


divine favor: and thus refused to submit themselves to the r 


‘ 


rone about to esta lish their own righit- 


eousness of Gol—the way of acceptance and peace by Jes 
Christ. 

“As the work of conviction proceeded, they were driven from 
their various false refuges, and obtained a clearer view of the spirit- 
ual nature and extent of the divine law, and a more realizing sens« 
of the corruption of their hearts—the fountain of iniquity 
pollution within, from which all actual sins flow.” 

The Rev. Timothy M. Cooley of Granville, Mass., describir 
the feelings of anxious sinners, in his congregation says; “ They 
encouraged themselves that by a few weeks’ seriousness and dili- 
gence in duties, they should prepare themselves for regeneration 
After persevering for a while in these external duties, they thought 
their prayers and cries had been sufficient to prevail with God to 
show mercy. ‘hey secretly found fault with God for withholding 
his grace. The heart arose against divine sovereignty. Some 
thought hard of God for giving comfort to others, while he denied 
ittothem. ‘The enmity of the heart rose up, like a venomous ser- 
pent against the Almighty. Such exercises as these discovered 
tothem the total depravity of their hearts. They felt convinced 
that the garment of self-righteouness, which was so pleasing to 
them, covered a heart full of opposition to God’s character. They 
were before convinced that they had been guilty of many outward 
acts of sin, but now they saw something of the fountain of poll 
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tion within. They were convinced that they had never prayed, 
read or cried as God required. They still persevered in duties 
but seemed, as they expressed it, ‘ to grow worse and worse.’ They 
discovered that God’s law justly condemned them, and that they 
must be rescued by sovereign mercy, or suffer its awful sanction.” 

One more extract I shall add from a narrative of a revival ip 
New Haven. “The causes, which first impressed and awakened 
the subjects of the work, were almost as various as the character 
which they previously sustained. One was awakened by reflect. 
ing on the past; another by anticipating the future: one was im- 
pressed while trying to pray, in consequence of a resolution which 
had been previously made for the purpose. Some were excited to 
serious consideration by dangerous sickness, from which they after. 
wards recovered. Some were driven to seek consolation in religion 
by the pressure of heavy and painful trials. Some were arrested by 
a particular passage or paragraph in Scripture, which they had 
often seen and read before. Some were first affected by a partic. 
ular discourse, or some part of a discourse. Some were taken hold 
of by a word spoken at random, or by conversation carried on with 
the design to produce such an effect. Some have been softened 
by an affectionate, fervent and importunate prayer. Some have 
been impressed by an exhortation at a conference or prayer-meet- 
ing. Some were first wrought upon by natural sympathy, and 
were themselves deeply distressed, merely because they saw others 
in deep distress. Some had an apprehension that they were left 
to perish, while others were chosen to salvation; and this had an 
effect to alarm them. Some could recollect the particular cause 
which first stirred them up; others could not tell what it was 
which first awakened them to think seriously on these things. 
They found this indeed to be the case, that their former repose 
was broken up, and their souls anxious on the subject of salva- 
tion; but what the cause was which first produced in them these 
feelings they could not tell. Some were deeply impressed by see- 
ing others come forward, and enter into solemn covenant with 
God. This indeed, was the cause of seriousness to many. 

“ The views and feelings of the subjectsof this work, were in 
many respects alike, and in many respects dissimilar. Some, dur- 
ing the former part of their convictions especially, were principally 
disturbed from an apprehension of the wrath of God, and the dread 
of future misery. They knew that they had greatly sinned, and 
saw nothing before them but a certain fearful looking for of judge 
ment, and fiery indignation, which shall devour all the adversaries 
of God and of Christ. This stared them in the face, deprived 
them of peace, and filled them with terror. Others were softened 
and grieved, instead of being amazed and terrified. They were 
cut to the heart, to think that they had sinned against a being of 
auch infinite goodness, purity and truth; one who had sent his 
Son into the world, to die for guilty, lost, and condemned sinners, 
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and who had loaded them with favors all their days, while they 
had requited him nothing but ingratitude, rebellion, and an ob- 
stinate persistance in a course of iniquity. ‘This was their most 
trying reflection ; it pierced their very souls, and rent their hearts 
with anguish. Some could not tell what was the matter with 
them, and yet something within, filled them with agitation and 
alarm: so that their souls were literally like the troubled sea when 
it cannot rest.” 


In the accounts of these revivals, it appears that the anxiety 
of sinners more commonly arose at first from apprehensions of 
danger, or from sympathy with the excitement of others 
around them. In respect to such as held out to be anxious, 
these feelings, in the progress of their seriousness, were gen- 
erally succeeded by such views of God and his law, and their 
own hearts, as produced genuine conviction of sin. In respect 
to this stage of their exercises, the Rev. Joseph Washburn, 
whom I before quoted, remarks, that while there was great va- 
riety among anxious sinners, as to the degree and continuance 
of their convictions ; 


“Yet with respect to the points of conviction, or the truths in 
view of which the mind was affected, there was a very great uni- 
formity. ‘They were, almost without exception, brought to feel 
and acknowledge, previous to any permanent relief and hope,— 
that they were wholly evil, and perfectly helpless in themselves; 
—that all their strivings and resolutions, had been in such a man- 
ner, and from such motives, that they were not merely in vain, but 
were a practical rejection of the way of acceptance by Christ ;— 
that it was not in their hearts, and never would be, without divine 
influence, to ask for mercy aright, orto embrace Jesus Christ, as 
he is freely offered in the Gospel ;—that they were, therefore, in 
the hands of a sovereign God, whose law and Gospel they had 
abused.” 


As an example of those cases in which the enmity of the 
heart to divine truth was,most conspicuous, the same narrative 
states the feelings of an individual, in his own words: 


“I had a clear sense of my guilt, and experienced sensible op- 
position of heart against God, and against the doctrines of the 
Gospel, which I heard preached. The Bible also, was to me a 
most painful and odious book. I could not endure to read it— 
every page appeared to be against me. While in this situation, I 
looked on every side for relief.—I fled to every thing for refuge, but 
toGod. For a time, I strove hard to disbelieve the doctrines of 
the Gospel. I searched diligently to find arguments against them, 
particularly the doctrine of the endless, future punishment of 
the wicked. I listened to the arguments of the Universalists 
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But all was in vain—the Scriptures were decisive—and I was ob- 
liged to admit the necessity of religion, and an interest in Christ, 
in order to any true peace in this, or another world. Accordingly 
I set myself very earnestly, as I thought, to obtain it—labored 
hard to make my heart better, and to recommend myself to the 
Saviour. But finding all attempts of this kind fail, and that the 
opposition of my heart continued, I fled for refuge to Antinomian- 
ism. I thought it must be impossible for a sinner to love God, ag 
long as he supposed that his sins were not forgiven, and that God 
was his enemy. I therefore endeavored to think that Christ had 
died for me in particular, and that my sins were all pardoned :— 
hoping that if I could persuade myself of this, it would give me 
peace, and be unto me according to my faith—or as [ now view 
it, my own self-flattery. But 1 was not suffered to wrap myself 
up in this delusion. [ next attempted to persuade myself that 
there was no such thing as free moral agency, or accountability, 
—but that mankind were mere machines, actuated by a blind and 
fatal necessity. But I was unable to reason myself into a belief 
of this. I had a consciousness of sin which [| could not throw 
off. I felt my desert of misery and the perfect reasonableness 
of my being required to give my heart to Giod. My heart how- 
ever was still opposed—his character and conduct I did not love— 
especially lis leaving me in this situation when he was able to 
deliver me, and did deliver others, and give them hope and com- 
fort; and whenever I heard of any particular instance of this, it 
caused the opposition of my heart to rise very high. I was told 
that | must submit. I attempted to do it—and to flatter myself 
that I did submit—but my submission would last no longer than 
"till the character of God came clearly into view again. After 
these things, [I had a lively sense that in all my strivings, I had 
had no sincere regard to God—but had been actuated in every 
thing by perfect selfishness. That all my cries to God had been 
mere mockery—flowing from a heart totally opposed to him. 
Never before, had I such an idea of the plague of my heart—or of 
the sensible enmity against God, which an awakened sinner may 
be the subject of. My distress was now such, that I thought I 
could not endure it. I slept but little, and whenever I awoke from 
sleep, my distress and anguish came upon me in a moment. I 
had no relief—and what added exceedingly to my distress, was 
the thought that it would probably not only be constant, but 
forever.” 


As to the nature of those convictions that appeared to be 
genuine, it may be remarked that the subjects of them man- 
ifested a deep sense of their entire alienation from God, and 
opposition to his character. 'They saw that an amiable tem- 
per and a moral life are of no account, if the heart is supremely 
in love with sin. They saw that they were justly condemned 
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by the divine law, which they had continually broken, in 
thought, word, and ‘deed ; that the *y were utterly without ex- 
cuse, as transgressors of that law; that though repentance is 
their indispensable and immediate duty, they never should re- 
pent, if left to themselves, without special, divine influence ; 
and that if they should ever be saved, it must be through the 
merits of Christ, applied to them by the Holy Spirit, through 
the grace of that God who has mercy on whom he will have 
mercy. 

That such views among anxious, unrenewed sinners, were 
so distinct and uniform, in different congregations, is to be as- 
ctibed, under God, to the fidelity with which these congrega- 
tions were instructed, from the pulpit, and in private religious 
meetings, as to the elementary truths of the Gospel. The great 
revival at Northampton in 1734, &c., began with a sermon on 
the old doctrine of justification by faith alone. And though 
great fault was found, as President Edwards says, with the in 
troduction into the pulpit of this subject, de signed to counteract 
the “Armenianism which about this time seemed to appear 
with a very threatening aspect upon the interests of polio j 
yet it was most evide sntly attended with a very remarkable 
blessing of heaven to the “ager of the people in the town.’ 
Thus it was in the revivals of 1800, &c.; different kinds of 
preaching made serious eta. on the hearers, but no sin 
ner was brought thoroughly to feel his guilty and lost condi- 
tion, and his need of salvation by grace except by being clearly 
instructed in the primary doctrines of the Bible. 

The degrees of excitement attendant on legal convictions 
were very various in the cases of different individuals. There 
were some examples of extreme suffering. One who had for 
some time been in this condition, on being asked what were 
his feelings towards careless sinners said, “'They are to be 
pitied. An eternity of such torment, as I experienced for ; 
time by a view of the divine character, and the happiness of 
others in serving God, would be intolerab ly dreadful.” That 
these intense feelings of terror and de ‘spair were a reality, was 
apparent to all who saw him. ‘His frie ‘nds feared that if his 
distress should continue and increase, he could not live. They 
trembled lest they should see in him the awful example of a 
sinner plunging into eternal wo, rather than submit to God. 
He was therefore a subject of the earnest prayers of God’s 
people.’ 

Another man of middle age, and strong, native sense, in 
hearing a sermon was smitten with a deep conviction of his 
guilt. "He said at once to himself, “'The salvation of my seul 
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is of immediate and infinite importance ; | now resolve that ] 
will delay it no longer, but will immediately reform, and lead 
a new life.” In this resolution he considered himself as im- 
movably fixed. But in walking home alone, two difficulties 
came upon him. He had made this resolution in mere relj- 
ance on himself ;—and only a part of himself had consented 
to it. His understanding and conscience were for it: his 
fears and hopes were for it; his ‘vile, ungodly, obstinate 
heart,’ was against it. His decision and the comfort derived 
from it were-dashed to atoms, when he came to look into him- 
self. ‘The whole of the following night he spent in horror,— 
without a moment’s sleep. The next day, was a day of an- 
guish, in view of his own guilt, and exposure to everlasting 
ruin. He tried to labor, but could not;—he heard another ser- 
mon, but found no relief. Instead of having his heart melted 
and mended, it became more obdurate still; for he had been 
relying on his own selfish resolutions and ort the means of sal- 
vation,—and not on the God of salvation. A second sleepless 
night, and a second day of anguish ensued. ‘The third night, 
being exhausted, he had a little broken sleep, but awaked to 
keener sufferings. About the dawn of day a new train of 
thoughts engrossed his mind concerning the absolute perfections 
of God and his administration, and the duty of unreserved sub- 
mission to his will. All was right on the part of God and the 
Gospel.—T he fearful agony was over; and the conflict was 
followed by a serenity which he afterwards hoped was the 
peace of God, passing all unders standing. In this case the sub- 
stance, w ithout the exact phraseology, i taken from one of the 
revival narratives. Repeated instances are mentioned in these 
narratives, of mental distress so intense as to destroy sleep and 
appetite, to produce paleness and emaciation, and seriously to 
impair bodily health, for a time. But of such cases it is proper 
to say in passing, that they were exceptions to the general 
course of facts, and that comparatively, they were few. 

In a considerable proportion of the above cases, there was 
some derangement of the animal system, involving a predisposi- 
tion to melancholy, and exposing the subject of it to great 
temptations. “One knows not how,” says President Edwards, 
“to deal with such persons ; they turn every thing that is said 
to them the wrong way ; and there is nothing that the devil 
seems to make so great a handle of as a melancholy humor, 
unless it be the real corruption of the heart.” 

Having thus adverted to cases of extreme distress, it is ne- 
cessary to add, as a remarkable characteristic of these revivals, 
that there were no instances of outcries, or of any public dis- 
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orders in religious assemblies. You will recollect that con- 
cerning such things which greatly prevailed in his time, Presi- 
dent Edwards in the early part of his ministry, speaks rather 
the language of encouragement than of censure. At a later 
period, indeed, when he wrote his work on Religious Affections 
his views seem to have been somewhat different. 

The degree of regularity which will prevail in public assem- 
blies under excitement, will depend chiefly on usage and public 
sentiment ; and in religious assemblies, this public sentiment 
will depend chiefly on the known views of those who are ac- 
customed to lead in these assemblies. At a public funeral in 
New Egland, no one of sound understanding, even amid the 
keenest trials, is expected to break forth into clamorous ex- 
pressions of grief. Whence then the loud wailings and howl- 
ings at a heathen funeral? Custom requires this in the latter 
ease, and forbids it in the former. In the early Christian as- 
semblies, it was a common thing for the preacher to be inter- 
rupted in his discourse by loud applauses, clapping, stamping, 
and waving of handkerchiefs. But the men thus interrupted 
were understood to be pleased with these things, and to invite 
them. Whereas men of solid dignity, like Chrysostom and 
Augustine, who frowned on these excesses, suffered no inter- 
ruption. Now apply this principle to revivals. You know 
that about thirty years since, there was a powerful work of 
grace in the Western States, which resulted in the saving con- 
version doubtless, of multitudes. But this work was attended 
with disorders, which the best men condemned at the time, 
and which have been the subject of their growing lamentation, 
tillnow. How did these disorders begin? and why did they 
increase ?—till simple tears and silent moans, were exchanged 
for loud groaning, screaming, barking, howling, swooning, and 
every form of violent convulsions. Preachers, to a considera- 
ble extent, approved of these irregularities ; and if they did not 
directly encourage them, they were known to rejoice in them, 
(and doubtless they did so with sincere zeal,) as tokens of the 
mighty power of God. 

Look now at the revivals of about the same period in New 
England ; in which hundreds of different places were visited 
by copious showers of divine influence; and in which thous- 
ands of sermons were preached to crowded assemblies, solemn 
as eternity ; in which hundreds of thousands listened to these 
with a deep, fixed, silent attention, while among these multi- 
tudes, were many hearts bursting with agony, and many eyes 
streaming with tears; and yet throughout these scenes of over- 
whelming and awful interest, not one instance is stated in 
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which the order of the sanctuary or of the conference-room was 
interrupted by any irregularity. Why, I say again, was God 
worshipped, in one region as the God of order, and in another, 
as the God of confusion? Let ministers think of this. Let 
elders in the churches, and all men who are called to give di- 
rection and character to revivals, especially where there is a 
tendency to disorder in religious assemblies, think of this. 

It was my intention to remark on the length of convictions, 
and the causes by which this was apparently influenced in dif- 
ferent cases. But this letter ought not to be farther extended. 

Afiectionately, 
Yours, &c. E. Porter. 


Theol. Sem. Andover, June, 1832. 


LETTER FROM DR. BEECHER TO DR. WOODS. 


Dear BroruHer, 

You are aware of my uniform aversion to personal 
controversy between brethren, who are agreed in the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, and differ only on minor points. 
Not because I fear the consequences of calm discussion, but 
because I regard the differences in many instances imagin- 
ary, and the result of misapprehension ; and those which are 
real, as differences which have already been discussed without 
agreement, and which have been tolerated without alarm 
through successive generations, and which it were worse than 
useless to revive inthis day of revivals and Christian enter- 
prize. Our united efforts have not been wanting, as you know, 
to avert this evil, which for a time seemed to be successful, 
and were followed by one of the most glorious revivals of re- 
ligion which ever blessed our nation, and yet there is still a 
sensitiveness and febrile action which forebodes little good and 
much evil from the continuance of controversy. The more I 
examine, the more I am persuaded that this state of feeling is 
not the result of any peculiar obliquity of heart ; but of a change 
in the condition of the church, occasioned by those movements 
in the providence of God, which are beginning to act on all 
minds and things preparatory to the millennium. 

In confirmation of this opinion, | would submit to your con- 
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sideration some of those providential causes, which may account 
for the existing phenomena of excited mind and indicate the 
means of safety. 

It is not to be forgotten, that the great defection from evan- 
gelical doctrine in this city and region, through the carelessness 
and negligence of former generations of ministers and churches, 
has created a salutary fear of the recurrence of such an apos- 
tasy again creeping in at unawares. ‘I'he fear is healthful 
and just ; and yet it implies a state of feeling which, without 
carefulness, may be easily perverted to purposes of unfounded 
and excessive alarm. ‘lhe power and action of public senti- 
ment on theological subjects, are also greatly increased by its vast 
extension, and consequent liability to dangerous agitation. 
Once it was limited to States between which bad roads and a fee- 
ble press and no mail, created a non-intercourse. So that con- 
troversies arose and died away, without rolling their chafed 
waves beyond the circumference of an inland lake. But now 
by rail-roads, and steam, and the press, and the post office, we 
are all thrown into one great ocean of mind; every inch of 
whose surface feels the wind of every great controversy ; and 
where the same anger and imprudence which once might 
have agiti uted the waters of a pon d, mi Ly LOW roll up mountain 
waves. ‘This is a consideration of great magnitude, and should 
cause us to look well to our ways, and make haste slowly when 
about to do a deed which may compromise the peace of the 
entire church. 

The origin of this change in our condition is not of recent 
date. The reformation was a new era, not to the church 
alone, but to the human mind, and all the future interests of 
man. It was the commencement of that emancipation from 
force, civil and ecclesiastical, which had chained down the 
mind and cramped the energies of our race. But from the 
moment the power of mind was unchained, it has like a giant 
tejoiced to run its race. 

From that day the Bible has been the religion of Protest- 
ants, and fearless free inquiry for the most part, their practice ; 
guided however by a somewhat jealous supervision of their 
creeds, which contain to this day “the great system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ;” and if their supervision should 
seem to any to have pressed somewhat too closely on free inqui- 
ry; it was no more than what the tendencies to excess and the 
exigencies of the opposition may have demanded. _It is not im- 
probable, however, that in New England, where the condition 
of the church was entirely changed, and not only protection, but 

support of law was enjoyed, an implicit confidence in 
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formularies and civil protection, may have occasioned a theology 
of the memory, and an unharnessing of the mind for intellec- 
tual action and original investigation, and a consequent lassi- 
tude and carelessness, which may have opened the door to the 
very heresies which it was the object of the creeds, and the 
church and state, to prevent. For it seems to be a point set- 
tled by the providence of God, that it is only by the careful 
study of the Bible, by each generation of ministers for them- 
selves, that intellectual vigor, and pure and undefiled religion, 
can be maintained on the earth. 

The bursting out of Arminianism in New England; roused 
up the energies of the immortal Edwards—the power of whose 
inteHect broke m upon the apathy of mind which preceded 
him, and gave an impulse to intellectual action, which has 
not ceased to be felt with growing power to the present day. 
Without subverting the creeds, he gave to theology the illumi- 
nation, and discrimination and precision of his powerful mind, 
guided by as great an amount of meekness and _ holiness of 
heart, and sound discretion, as were ever probably entrusted to 
man. In his train arose successive generations of ministers, 
men of powerful and discriminating minds, who sustained the 
light, and kept up the impulse, which the great master spirit 
had given, and superintended the revivals which every where 
characterized the Edwardean school; whose theology, though 
shaded by circumstantial difference, has been comprehensively 
denominated New Eneianp Divinity. 

We must now turn to another cause which has lent a mod- 
ifying influence, both to the theology, and the theological sen- 
sibilities of the mation. It is the instruction of the ministry 
by theological seminaries, and the introduction of the study of 
the Bible, without reference to any philosophy or theory, but 
that of the language of the Bible, interpreted according to the 
established principles of exposition. 

This change has created, and justly, a great solicitude, and 
a holy vigilance, which have rendered ministers and churches 
more alive to what is taught in the seminaries, and more easily 
excited to suspicion and alarm, by the very appearance of evil. 
And so long as this fear does not cramp free inquiry, and a 
correct exposition of the Bible, it is to be hailed as a safeguard, 
instead of being lulled into a false security ; for while the op- 
portunities of these institutions to raise up a learned and pious 
ministry are undoubtedly increased, their perversion would be 
proportionably baneful ; against which a sleepless vigilance of 
the churches is the best, if not the only remedy. 

Edwards was undoubtedly one of the ablest expositors of 
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the Bible, who had ever lived; and more than any man 
who preceded him, drew all his arguments, both of faith 
and practice, from that sacred fountain. The age of what 
may be denominated the scientific interpretation of the Bible, 
had not come, and the habit of its interpretation, in some meas- 
ure, by the light of consecrated theories, had not entirely 
d, when the constellation of great and good men, the disci- 
les of Edwards, left the world for heaven, but left behind a gen- 
eration both of ministers and churches, strongly indoctrinated in 
their views. By all these the attempt to expound the Bible 
without reference to established theories, was, you know, feared 
as ad innovation which might subvert foundations. But for 
twenty years the doctrines of the Bible, as epitomized in our 
creeds, and illustrated by Edwards and his disciples, have been 
passing through this ordeal, only to brighten their lustre, and 
arm them with new power upon the consciences and hearts of 
men. It may have varied their lights and shades a little on 
some points, and pushed a little in advance some consequences 
from acknowledged premises ; and it may have grazed the cor- 
ners of our several theories, and compelled us sometimes per- 
haps, to take our choice of those conflicting propositions, where 
we had thought prescription entitled us to both. But on the 
whole, they have come out, as I believe, unchanged, and as gold 
purified by passing under the blazing supervision of the Bible. 
To the preceding causes of excited interest in the reli- 
gious public on theological subjects, must be added the very 
great increase of readers and thinkers by the generation of 
Sabbath School teachers and scholars, who have at length 
come into our churches and on the stage of action, as 
well qualified to expound the Bible as some generations of 
ministers who have passed away. A new reading generation 
on theological subjects is extended and extending over the na- 
tion. correcting the evil which we feared, of the decline of 
doctrinal discrimination, by the augmentation of zeal and ac- 
tion, and alarming us by that extended interest in theology, 
for the production of which we have so earnestly preached and 
prayed. Under the influence of Bible Classes and Sabbath 
Schools, are rising up a large body of intelligent laymen, be- 
tween the clergy and the more confiding class of the commu- 
nity, occupied in searching the Scriptures by the best lights, and 
in proving all things, to hold fast, and to communicate, that 
which is good. 
This, there is reason to hope and believe, is the visible be- 
ginning of that government of the human intellect and heart 
by the Bible, as read and understood by every person, when 
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the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea; when unthinking confidence shall cease, and 
a universal understanding and heartfelt approbation of the 
Bible shall characterize and bless the world. 

I have only to add, that the furious assaults upon all sys- 
tems of evangelical doctrine by learned and expert, as well ag 
by ignorant and vulgar men, of acute minds and native tal- 
ent, is an ordeal calculated, and no doubt in providence in. 
tended, to detect any alloy, and burn up any wood and hay 
and stubble, which we, in our unskilfulness, may have min- 
gled with the true materials. An assault which, nevertheless, ig 
calculated to make the truth very precious to good men, and to 
make them not only valiant for the truth, but pained at 
parting with some materials which may well be spared, espec- 
ially when our very errors, consecrated by time, make us, as 
Edwards says, alarmed when opinions are presented which 
are somewhat aside from our accustomed mode of _ think- 
ing. 

In respect to the measures which are best adapted to avert 
the evils, and secure the good which may attend this providen- 
tial movement of mind and holy action, it is plain that we 
must-not attempt to stop it. Original investigation and free in- 
quiry by fair biblical exposition and argument, must goon. It 
was the want of it in the primitive church, which left the mind 
to fall into the slumber of ages. It was the resurrection of it 
which shook the papal throne, and is now agitating the world 
with premonitions of that earthquake, in which Babylon will 
sink, and principalities and powers be brought low, and intel- 
lect and holiness triumph in the emancipation of the world. 

It cannot be stopped, for it is of God. It is that action of his 
Spirit and providence on mind, which is passing through all 
nations, dividing them between the doctrines of passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance to old opinions, and the government 
of the people by their own intelligence, virtues and laws; and 
which is passing also through all churches and all denomina- 
tions, dividing them in two parts, the one, tenacious to the letter 
of doctrines and forms, as they have descended, the other 
guided by the indications of providence, attempting to adapt in- 
struction and action to the exigences of the day. And though 
the effort may be environed with danger and attended withsome 
mistakes, can there be any doubt of its necessity or success? Is 
the past lingering, limited instrumentality, to be made effec- 
tual by the mere sovereignty of God for the conversion of the 
world? Must there not be new vigor and new ardor applied 
to the work of God? And though Satan should attempt to ruin 
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the cause by excess, when he can no longer do it by apathy, 
must we therefore fall back to the regions of frost? Was there 
ever any great movement of the human mind, political or re- 
ligious, without human defect? And may we not believe that 
what is now witnessed with fear, may through faith and prayer, 
be hailed with hope, as the sign of the Son of man, coming in 
his kingdom with power and glory? Do the signs of the times 
indicate as much danger of retrocession from he faith to heresy, 
as is apprehended by some most sincere and most excellent 
men? When was the interest in truth ever more intense, the 
fear of heresy greater, watchfulness more wakeful, or the power 
of truth and the Holy Ghost in revivals more terrible to the 
powers of darkness ? And when since the Gospel day, were there 
ever so Many minds, with such ample means, transferring their 
confidence from human theories to the Bible, that they may 
learn to do the divine will, and know the doctrines which be 
of God ? 

And when we consider that, in all the departments of God’s 
wonder-working providence, the march is evidently onward ; 
in temperance, in Bibles, in tracts and their distribution, in 
Sabbath Schools, and Bible Classes, and domestic and foreign 
missions, and revivals ; (though we should not cease to watch 
and to pray that by ourvery prosperity we enter not into temp- 
tation through a false security ;) may we not hope that the eom- 
bined influence of truth and action is falling with such light 
and power on public sentiment, as will leave scant materials 
for heresy, on any middle ground between evangelical Chris- 
tianity and open infidelity. To me it appears that the time for 
heresy, baptized with Christian names, is short, and its depart- 
ure at hand. 

Still it becomes us to guard against the immemorial and al- 
ways abortive effort to secure the entire agreement of good 
men, on those various topics which are not vital to the system. 
This has always been the debatable ground in the church, 
and the theatre of the enemies triumph. The fundamental 
doctrines of the personality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
in one divine essence; the fall of man, and the universal and 
entire depravity of the race as the consequence ; the incar- 
nation and death of the Son of God, as a propitiation for sin, 
to sustain the law and reclaim to holiness and favor the guilty ; 
the doctrine of regeneration by the sovereign and special in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and justification by the merits of 
Christ, through faith, and several others, are so plain, as that 
all who have pretended to belong to the great evangelical body, 
have in all ages held them ; while on other points of no smal! 
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importance, but not vital to the system, there have always ex- 
isted shades of difference, and always divisions, and subdivi- 
sions subdivided, just in proportion as the effort has been in. 
vidiously pressed for entire agreement. Especially when, in 
the heat of zeal, these secondary points are made primary and 
fundamental, and the invidious epithet of heretic is thrown back 
and forth, till the temper is chafed, and the meaning of lan- 
guage is confounded, and fear is excited, and confidence is 
undermined, and anger at injurious treatment is roused, and 
parties, inspired with mutual suspicion are formed, and occu- 
pied with plans for mutual counteraction,—then indeed has the 
glory departed, and the enemy triumphed. 

Nor is sincerity in the beginning any more a safe-guard against 
these evils, than it is a justification of them ; for who does not 
know that close upon the confines of honest zeal for the truth, 
lie the territories of twilight and suspicion, and fear, and im- 
agination, with its magnifiers, and whisperings, and rumors, 
by which the enemy drives the friends of Christ against one 
another, and employs them in their panic to maim, and im- 
pede, and beat down, one another, more injuriously to the cause 
of Christ, than by any other means it could possibly be 
done. ; 

The strength of the church depends on concentrated action, 
and this, like credit in the mercantile world, depends on confi- 
dence. Whatever therefore, propagates suspicion and distrust 
among brethren, who have long felt and acted together, scatters 
the Lord’s host, and breaks their power ; as the failure of ggeat 
capitalists in cities destroys, for a time, commercial confidence, 
and sends out alarm, and paralizes business. 

There is no engine against which the good man is more de- 
fenceless,than the setting in upon him, like a mist from the ocean, 
of fear and suspicion : and though. if in patience he possess his 
soul, he will live it down ; there is nothing so provoking to the 
temperament of the old man, or the graces of the new;— 
nothing which inflicts on human sensibilities so deep a wound, 
rouses in depraved nature such indignation, or draws such an 
impassable gulf between very friends, as unmerited suspicion; 
or is more efficacious to turn aside, if it were possible, the very 
elect, to heresy. And hence, it has always come to pass, that 
when the friends of Christ united, have become too powerful 
for the wicked one, it has been his expedient to ease himself of 
his adversaries by dividing them. 

But admonished as we have been by the past, we shall not 
be permitted, I trust, to fall into the snare and condemnation of 
the devil; for should we, what a movement of intellect, 
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of charitable institutions, and of revivals, would be stopped, and 
what a wreck would ensue of prosperity already achieved, and 
of hopes on the confines of fulfilment. 

I must repeat, that there are some truths so plainly revealed, 
that no man who denies them can give evidence of piety, or have 
aclaim to admission to any church, whose object it is to propa- 
gate and defendthem. But, on other points which are not fun- 
damental to the revealed system, and which fade into relative 
minuteness by almost imperceptible gradations, until the 
human mind shall be made so capacious that it can take in 
and compare at one steady cotemporaneous view, all the parts 
and relations of a complicated system, and all its evidence ; 
and the temperaments, and habits of education, and hearts, 
and passions, and interests, and circumstances of men shall 
become so much alike, as to bring the truth before all minds 
exactly through the same medium, and in the same condition 
and preparation for calm and correct judgement; and until 
the ablest jurists, with the law and the evidence and the 
argument on both sides before them, and without interest to 
bias, or passion to blind, can be brought to see and decide 
dlike, it is not to be expected that good men, though ever 
so good, and ever so orthodox, can be drawn, or driven, into 
an exact agreement, on the relatively minor points of theol- 
ogy. 

I must now add, that all hope of perfect agreement by dint 
of controversy, is taken away. I never had any confidence 
on this subject, and every year of my life has deepened the 
conviction, that controversy among friends, is not the way 
for them to grow in grace, or knowledge, or brotherly love, 
or peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. There may be 
instances when, in self-defence, it may become  indis- 
pensable, as the lesser of two evils; and a few men may possi- 
bly be found with grace enough to give and take without detri- 
ment. But I desire to bless God, that I lave never as yet been 
placed in circumstances of such temptation, and pray fervently 
that 1 never may be. For the Bible itself, and its great and 
fundamental doctrines, which experience evinces to be indis- 
pensable to the work of the Spirit in the great change of human 
character from sin to holiness, I would stand ever in my lot and 
contend earnestly for the faith. But against my brethren, my 
well-beloved friends, I fear to lift up the spear. I fear for my- 
self, I fear for them, and I fear for the cause. In the record of 
the past, is it not more than doubtful, whether the evil of such 
controversy has not, in the great majority of instances, overbal- 


anced the good ? 
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The great points in which Baxter and Owen agreed shine 
down upon us in mingled radiance in their works; but which 
of us have been benefitted by the controversies in which they 
spent their time and wasted their strength? 

But especially, since controversy has gone down to the news. 
paper, and the arena is the nation ; and so much has appeared 
already of the frailties and sins of good men, for which 
Christianity and all her friends, beyond the wind of the 
commotion, have blushed and wept—ought we not, thus ad- 
monished, to make haste slowly in putting on the harness: we 
need attraction and approximation, but controversy creates re- 
pellency, and increases our distance: we need patience, but 
it increases our sensitiveness—meekness, but it creates ex- 
citement. The truth is beautiful and powerful in its sym- 
metrical proportions and delicate shades, which controversy 
is apt to destroy, and to throw out points in opposite extremes, 
around which a feverish heat gathers, by the vitality diverted 
from other parts; while all between languishes, or is neglected, 
or trodden down. The truths of the Gospel, like the prescrip- 
tions of the physician, need to be rightly divided, and a portion 
given to every man in due season ;—but by the spirit of con- 
troversy, we are liable to prescribe the same portions in all 
seasons, to all patients, in the same quantities, to the neglect 
of the various symptoms of the disease, and indications of cure. 

I am perfectly aware that no general rules can be prescribed 
to reconcile those different shades of thought which result from 
free inquiry. But of one thing I am satisfied, and that is, that 
controversy between brethren ought never to commence without 
the intervention of a friendly conference, to ascertain, first of all, 
whether they do in fact differ, and wherein they differ, and 
whether the points of difference are of sufficient magnitude to 
justify a public discussion, with all its liabilities to evil. 

This single precaution would, in my opinion, prevent mos 
disputes ; and why should good men waste their strength, and 
endanger their spirits, and divert and agitate the public mind, 
only to discover that, for the most part, they are agreed ; that in 
some things they misunderstood one another, that they differ 
but on few points, and those such as might have been safely let 
alone? Years of controversy between ourselves would not have 
produced, I am persuaded, so desirable a result, as the few 
short interviews we have recently had. 

Should there be found points of difference, demanding 
public discussion, touching matters not fundamental, they 
ought to be distinctly recognised as such, that however im 
portant, they shall occasion no breach of charity, and no sué 
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picion of heresy. A vigilant eye is doubtless to be kept open 
on the tendencies of things, but it can never be wise to plunge 
jnto actual hostilities to prevent possible evils. Sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof. 

There is another point on which, I doubt not, our views will 
accord, and that is, that we should carefully avoid the drawing 
of exact lines, and the formation of parties to sway the- 
ological opinion by other means, than those of fraternal inter- 
course and fair argument; an influence which should always 
be preserved in the church of God, while other and injurious 
influences pass away. 

I cannot doubt that I understand the principles and shades 
of difference which are comprehended within the limits of 
Evangelical Orthodoxy. And while I admit, as I believe all 
do, the liability of human nature to extremes, and the propriety 
of vigilance, and, in some form, of discussion which may try 
our views, and secure the safe and judicious balance of the Sys- 
tem; I am still persuaded, though some men much better than 
myself may think otherwise, that there are among evangelical 
men no differences in principle, on any fundamental point, and 
no shades of difference, which do not admit of an easy and peace- 
ful comprehension within the acknowledged limits of sound 
Orthodoxy ; and that nothing is needed to bring out the most 
cheering evidence of the fact, but time, patience, kind explana- 
tions, and brotherly love; while nothing is so much to be 
feared, as a hasty commitment, and a controversial spirit, which 
in a moment may tangle, inextricably, the skein, whose thread, 
with a little patience, God would help us to unwind with per- 
fect ease. O that he would preserve us, my brother, and all 
whom we love ; that the generations to come, when they read of 
our perils, may witness our deliverance, and give glory to God. 

You can easily perceive, that with my present views, | would 
not trust myself in a controversy with my Christian brethren 
for the specific defence of any particular point on which we 
may differ. But I am willing and even desirous, if it should 
meet your approbation, of going over some of the topics of sup- 
posed difference, for the purpose of a calm comparison of our par- 
ticulaer views, that we may perceive, as I presume we shall do, 
our general agreement, and that we may avail ourselves of each 
other’s experience and most matured thoughts, without the forms 
and responsibilities and temptations of a polemic discussion. 

I may not be able to fulfil my own expectation, and the re- 
sults may fall far short of my hopes, and my devout supplication 
toGod. But so painful are my convictions of the consequen- 
ces now of a chafing controversy, that, without making an at- 
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tempt for peace, I could not carry with me to another field of 
labor, the testimony of a good conscience ;—and, should my 
efforts fail, I had much rather fall a sacrifice on the altar of 
peace, than to triumph in an angry controversy, amid the ruins 
of the Church. 

May the Lord grant us that wisdom from above, of which 
we both, I trust, feel the need, and the promise of which, | 
doubt not, we endeavor daily to lay hold upon; and may the 
Lord Sevan Christ hold us in his right hand, and make us ra- 
diant, instead of wandering stars; and unite with ourselves the 
whole household of faith in that charity which is the bond of 
perfectness—till all symptoms of painful disagreement shall dis- 
appear, and all our discussions eventuate in a resolution of holy 
forces, which shall throw the waters of life into one channel, 
full, and clear as chrystal, and resistless as that river above, 
which flows from me throne of God and the Lamb. 

Boston, June, 1832. LyMAN BrecHer. 


REVIEWS 


Decision of THE Supreme Jupician Court or Massacnv- 
SETTS, in a case relating to the Sacramental Furniture of a 
Church in Brookfeld; with the entire Arguments of Hin, 
Samvet Hoar, Jr., for the Plaintiff, and of Hon. Lewis 
Srrone, for the Defendant. Boston: Peirce and Parker, 
1832. pp. 48. 


The facts in the case before us are briefly these: In April, 
1827, the contract existing between the Rev. Michael Stone and 
the South Parish in Brookfield, was by mutual consent dissolved. 
During the summer fo!lowing, Unitarian ministers were invited 
to preach in the meeting house of the parish, and in Augusta 
call was given to Mr. George R. Noyes, a Unitarian, to settle 
there in the work of the ministry. Upon this, a minority of the 
parish, including all the male members of the church except two, 
withdrew, and formed themselves imto a new religious society, 
under the statutes of 1811 and 1823. In November of the same 
year, the church, as a body, voted to unite with this new society 
in the support of public worship, and Mr. Stone, whose relation 
to the church had not been dissolved, was invited to act as mit 
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ister of the new society. In this change of relation on the part 
of the church from one society to the other, the deacons took with 
them, as might lave been expected, the sacramental furniture. 

After the secession of the church from the parish, the two male 
members who continued behind affected to consider themselves 
the church, holding meetings, admitting members, attending on 
the communion, &c. Of this branch of the church (if branch it 
can be called) the plaintiff in this action was elected sole dea- 
con, and an action was brought against the deacons of the church 
for the recovery of the sacramental furniture.—The facts, as in 
substance above stated, were agreed at the Oct. term, 1829, and 
the case having been argued in writing by S. Hoar, Jun. for the 
Plaintiff and L. Strong for the Defendant, and continued nis’, 
judgment was given for the Plaintiff, atthe term of the Court 
holden at Worcester, Oct. 1831. 

The object of the Pamphlet before us seems to have been two- 
fold ; first, to bring the subject before the community at an earlier 
day than it would appear in the Term Reports, and secondly, to 
present the entire argument of Mr. Strong in support of the rights 
of the churches. ‘l'his argument is admitted, both by Mr. Hoar 
and C. J. Shaw, to be ‘‘ very elaborate and able.” Mr. Strong 
goes into an examination of most of the points which have been 
agitated in the late discussions respecting the rights of the church- 
es,and presents the case “to the consideration of the Court 
frankly, fully, and without any other constraint, than that imposed 
upon every citizen by the relation he sustains to the highest Ju- 
dicial tribunal of the Commonwealth.’”’—His plan is to show, 

I. That ‘the Congregational churches of Massachusetts, reg- 
warly gathered, are, and always have been, entirely distinct from 
the towns, parishes, and congregations with which they have been 
associated in public worship.” 

I]. That ‘‘to some extent and for some purposes, at least, the 
churches sustain a corporate character.” ‘This is shown, 1 
“Because of the authority given for their establishment and self- 
perpetuation.” 2. ‘* Because of the exclusive power they pos- 
sessed, for more than half a century, in the election of ministers 
for themselves and the towns in which they were planted, and the 
controlling influence they were authorised to exercise in refer- 
ence to the same subject, for nearly a century afterwards.” 
3. “Because the great civil privileges exclusively enjoyed, in 
early times, by their members.” 4. “ Because, certain powers 
having been granted to them, the right of holding such property 
a8 Was requisite to the exercise of those powers must have been 
given them by implication.” 5. ‘ Because, the deacons of 
churches being constituted by law a body corporate for certain 
purposes, the body by which that class of officers is to be appoint- 
ed, advised, and brought to account, must of necessity, have a 
perpetual, and to some extent, therefore, a corporate existence.” 
And 6. * Because their proceedings are matter of record, and 
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may be proved by a certified copy of their votes, under the hand 
of the proper recording officer, or at least by the production of the 
record itself.” To this array of argument, is added the authority 
of some of our most distinguished citizens, from the first settle- 
ment of the country to the present time, as Gov. Winthrop, Mr. 
Wise, C. J. Dana, Judge Lowell, Gov. Sullivan, and Mr. James 
Savage, all speaking of churches, without hesitation, as in some 
sense incorporate bodies. 

III. The third and last general proposition in the Argument 
before us is the following: ‘A church may be dissolved by the 
death of all its members, or the destruction of an integral part, as 
perhaps the death of all its male members, or its own voluntary 
determination to that effect ; but, except in case of a forfeiture of 
its privileges by non user, in no other way.” , 


“ These seem to be the only modes in which, according to the rules of the 
common law applicable to bodies of this nature, a dissolution can be effected 
(2 Kyd on Corp. 447, 448, 465, 474.) Having been established under a gen- 
eral law of the government the rights of each and all of them are vested 
rights ; and as well might even the legislature constitutionally abrogate the 
charters of our private corporations, as the charters of our churches,—both 
being alike secured, as well by the principles of natural justice, as the bar- 
rier which the constitution has wisely thrown about the property, immuni- 
ties, and privileges of the citizen. (9 Cranch’s Rep. 52.)’ 

“ But perhaps it may be objected, with a view to disproving the identity 
of the church, or the truth of our position as to the dissolution of the chureh- 
es, or both,—either 1, that persons once members of the church, when ceas- 
ing to be members of the parish with which the church is connected, cease 
also to be members of the church ;—2, that it is essential to the existence of 
a church that it should be connected with a parish, or some other distinct 
religious community ;—or 3, that when a church withdraws from a society 
with which it has been connected, it loses its civil character and legal rights, 
as a church, although at the same moment it joins another society.” 


The first of these allegatiuns is disproved, on the authority of 
C. J. Parsons, who says (9 Mass. 297) “ the members of a church 
are generally inhabitants of the parish, but this inhabitancy is 
not a necessary qualification for a church member ;—and on the 
authority of the Cambridge Platform (Chap. xiii); and on the 
ground of the general, perhaps universal understanding and prac- 
tice of the churches. 

The second of the objections above mentioned, viz. “ that it 
is essential to the existence of a Congregational church that it 
should be connected with a parish, or some other distinct religious 
community,” is discussed by Mr. Strong with much clearness 
and force. 


“ Were it not,” says he, “that a sentiment of this sort has been ad- 
vanced by the C. J. in Baker and Fales, (16 Mass. 504,) we should heve con- 
sidered the objection as without any manner of foundation in the history of 
the church, and introductory of a principle which the legislature alone, and 
even that branch of the government is restricted to its constitutional limits, 
would be competent to establish. (9 Cranch 52.) No church except in con- 
nection with some other society! Whence could such a principle have been 
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derived? Is it to be found in any of the ordinances of the colonial govern- 
ment ’—or the statutes of the provincial legislature ?—or legislative enact- 
ments since the establishment of the constitution ? Cana trace of it be dis- 
covered in any judicial decision, until it was first announced in the case of 
Baker and Fales? And is this silence of a whole people, for nearly two cen- 
turies, and upon a subject connected, not only with the independence, but 
with the very existence of the churches of Massachusetts, to be accounted 
as nothing ? If such a connection be essential to the existence of the church- 
es, then their independence, of which our fathers confidently felt themselves 
secure, was but a dreain, which the light of a more enlarged intelligence has 
dissipated.” 


“Leta parish, with which achurch thus stripped of her supposed rights 
is connected, become ever so regardless of the Christian faith, or the duties 
it enjoins -—let the teachers it sustains be ever so corrupt in pring ple or in 
practice -—the church must submit—there is no possible re demption If 
she utters her complaints, her voice is drowned by the shouts of her foes 
for even in this land of the pilgrims, the law has given them, and deliberate 
lygiven them, tiie ascendency! And if she attempts to fly, the very flight 
to which she is compelled will induce a forfeiture of every species of prop 
erty she may possess, and furnish such conclusive evidence of guilt as will 
be followed by the extinction of all her civil and legal rights 

“Is this the body, we would gravely ask, which had such ‘ full liberty to 
gather her members into a church estate ?’—sucl ‘tree liberty to exercise 
all the ordinances of God according to the Scripture ?’—such ‘ free exercise 


of the discipline and censures of Christ according to the rules of the word 

(Col. law, 1641.) Are these the churches, whic!i are entitled ‘ to use, exer- 
cise and vajoy all their accustomed privileges and liberties, and to be encour- 
aged in the peaceable and regular enjoy:nent thereof? Prov. law, 1692 
and stat. of 1800.) And is this a practical illustration of the value of that 
great principle of the Bil of Rights—that ‘ every denomination of Chris- 
tins, demeaning themselves peaceably, and as ¢ subjects of the Com- 
monwealthi, sliail be equally under the protection of the law ? Art. 3.) 


/ 


“The only circumstance,” says C. J. Parker, (16 Mass. 504) 
“which gives a church any legal character, is its connexion with 
some regularly constituted society.” In reply, Mr. Strong ob- 
serves, “I’here seem to be four arguments, and four only as we 
can discover, urged in support of this doctrine. 1. ‘That the 
case of churches is analogous to that of towns and parishes, where, 
aparish being set off from a town, the remaining part of the town 
isdeemed the principal or first parish.’ 2. ‘* That the case of 
churches is analogous to that of numerous fire societies, and other 
voluntary unincorporate associations, ia which the refusal of a 
majority of the members to act might devolve all power over the 
subject upon those wlio might choose to persevere.” 3. ‘ That 
the principle that a church cannot subsist without some other re- 
ligious community to which it is attached is not new, but has been 
the understanding of the people of New England from the foun- 
dation of the colonies.” And 4, ‘That a church may exist in 
m ecclesiastical sense, without officers or members possessing 
any civil capacity.’”-—Each of these arguments (the same used by 
C.J. Parker in the Dedham case) to show the dependent exist- 
eace of the churches, and their indissoluble connexion with so- 
tieties or parishes, is discussed by Mr. Sirong at length, and 
shown to be without foundation; and the conclusion is drawn 
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with great confidence, “that it is’ not ‘essential to the exist. 
euce of a Congregational church, that it should be connected with 
a parish, or with any other distinct religious community.” 

The third objection, viz. “‘ that when a church withdraws from 
a society with which it has been connected, it loses its civil char- 
acter and legal rights, as a church, although at the same moment 
it joins another society,” is refuted, by the numerous removals 
of churches which have taken place in our country, without los- 
ing their existence or their rights ;—and on the ground of a late 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which is de- 
scribed as follows : 


“In Gridley and Clark (2 Pick. 403) the Plaintiff had been installed as 
pastor of a church and settled asa minister of the Gospel in re inby, in 
1797. In 1821, his connection with the society over which he had been set- 
tled was dissolved, and the church having previously voted to join a new so- 
ciety, formed within the town, and that society having given him a call to 
be their minister, he accepted the call. The question was, whether he was 
still settled, and exempted from taxation. In delivering the opinion of the 
Court, the Chief Justice says—‘* He had been once installed over the same 
people, making part of a body politic or c orporation. He has now, by con- 
sent of all parties, become the minister of a portion of that people within 
the same town, and the church of which he is pastor is the same church over 
which he was installed in 1797. Thus establishing, if the views of the Chief 
Justice were correct, two points :—Ist, that a church may exist in a legal, 
as well as ecclesiastical sense, after its secession from the society with which 
it was first connected ;—and 2d, that the identity of a church is not atall 
affected by its removal.” 


We have thus gone through with this elaborate argument, at 
least so far as it is of general concern; and the Christian com- 
munity, we have no doubt, will unite with us in the opinion, that 
the churches are under great obligations to Mr. Strong for the 
attention which he has given to the subject. We have here, not 
the deductions of ecclesiastical, unprofessional men, or the plead- 
ings of a mere lawyer, but the deliberate conclusions (so we are 
authorized to understand it) of one of the most esteemed and 
distinguished Jurists in the Commonwealth; and however they 
may be regarded in certain circles at present, the time, we cannot 
doubt, is coming, when misapprehension and prejudice will be 
removed, and opinions such as these will be duly appreciated. 

We now turn from the argument of Mr. Strong to examine 
some of the positions of Mr. Hoar, and of C. J. Shaw, as expressed 
in the decision of the Court. And our first remark i is, that the 
ground of discussion respecting the rights of the churches is 
materially narrowed. Many points which were once disputed, 
and which the friends of the churches felt themselves called upon 
to establish, are now virtually given up; or at least they are 00 
longer drawn into the discussion. For instance, we were form- 
erly told, judicially, (16 Mass. 499) that there was no distinction 
in primitive times between the church and the congregation, but 
all the assembly were considered as the church, and all were itt 
vited, without distinction, to come to the “ communion table and 
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receive the sacrament.” But of this we hear nothing now. We 
were formerly told (16 Mass. 404) that in the early settlement of 
the country, ‘‘ there was no very familiar distinction between the 
church and the whole assembly of Christians in the town. Almost 
if not quite all the adult inhabitants were, at that time, church 
members; and a grant to the church, under such circumstances, 
could mean nothing else.than a grant to the town.” But the de- 
fence of these strange positions is now abandoned. “ It may be 
very true,” says C. J. Shaw, “ that churches in this Common- 
wealth are, and always have been, distinct from the towns, par- 
ishes, and congregations with which they are associated.” In- 
deed, so far from denying this distinction, C. J. Shaw labors to 
define and establish it. 


“ A congregation may be imagined, every individual of which may be a 
church member. In this case, the same body of individuals would possess 
two distinct capacities, having certain rights, duties, and obligations in each. 
To illustrate this, suppose ten young married men procure from the govern- 
ment the grant of a township of land and settle upon it, get incorporated as 
atown, and settle a minister, all with their wives being members of the 
church in fullcommunion. Here the town, parish, and church are all com- 
posed of the same individuals. They are however to be regarded as three 
Fistinet bodies for different purposes ‘known to the law; or what is in effect 
the same thing, a body with three distinct capacities. This familiar instance 
may serve to illustrate the point, that there is no incongruity in saying that 
areligious society and a church are to many purposes distinct bodies, asso- 
ciated for distinct purposes, and having distinct rights, and yet be composed 
of the same individuals. When thus composed, which case rarely happe ns in 
fact, though these distinctions may exist only in conte mpl: ition of law, they 
are nevertheless plain and real ; but when one or more individuals are mem- 
bers of the society, but not of the church, the distinction becomes practical, 
and relates back to al} grants, contracts, and other acts done and rights ac- 
quired, when the same individuals were associated in different capacities.” 


Formerly it was deemed of great importance to establish the 
corporate character of the churches; or to show, that to some ex- 
tent and for certain purposes at least, the churches are to be re- 
garded as civil corporations. But it is now said that, were this 
point ever so clearly proved, the rights of the churches, according 
to our understanding of them, could not be maintained. 


“ Should the defendant incontrovertibly prove churches to be gud corpora- 
tions, or even corporations in the strictest sense of that word, and should he 
clearly establish all the other general propositions advanced in his very elab- 
orateand able argument, he will wholly fail to establish the right for which 
he contends,” &c. 

“Were it proved ever so clearly,” says C. J. Shaw, “ that to some pur- 
poses churches are corporations, with power to hold property, it would tend 
very little to establish the conclusion that therefore they may secede from 
the religious societies in which they are formed, and be capable of subsisting 
and acting without dependence on or connexion with such societies.” “It 
is impossible to imagine a case more strongly illustrative of this point than 
one arising immediately out of the subject ‘before us. Deacons of churches 

by statute are made corporations, with all the legal powers and qualifications 

corporations, capable of taking and holding property in succession, and of 
suing and being sued. Both the parties in this suit are such corporations, 
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suing and defending in that character, and without it would have no stand. 
ing in Court. But can it be imagined that deacons could separate them- 
selves from the churches by which they are chosen, and as corporations gub- 


sist and act independently of them? How then could it be concluded, if 


churches were corporations, that in consequence of holding that character 
they could subsist and act independently of the parishes and religious go- 
cieties in which they are formed.” 

In order that the case here referred to—the most strongly illus 
trative, we are told, that can possibly be imagined— may truly 
illustrate the point in question at all, it must be shown that the 
nature of the connexion between a church and its deacons, and 
between a parish and church, is substantially the same. Without 
doubt, there may be dependent corporations. The deacons ofa 
church are a corporation of this character. But it will not follow 
that churches (if corporations at all) are equally dependent, and 
equally incapable of a separate existence, unless it can be shown 
that the nature of the connexion between the supposed principal 
and its dependent is in both cases the same. Let us then look at 
this point a moment. The church, by vote, appoints its deacons; 
and to the church they are directly and constantly amenable. For 
misconduct, they may at any time be impeached, tried, deposed, 
and excommunicated. For misappropriation of the funds of the 
church, they may be called to an account, and compelled by legal 
process to make restitution. Will C. J. Shaw, or his friends, un- 
dertake to point out any thing in the connexion between church 
and parish, which bears the slightest resemblance to this? Do 
the parish, by vote, appoint the church-members? Or are the 
church-members amenable to the parish, so as to be liable to be 
impeached, tried, and excommunicated by them? ‘The most ar- 
rant sticklers for parish rights, and for church annihilation, have 
never yet advanced such claims as these. It follows, therefore, 
that the case of a church and its deacons—the most strongly illus- 
trative of the point in debate of any that the invention of the Chief 
Justice could furnish—fails altogether to illustrate it to any good 
purpose. It goes only to show that there may be dé pendent cor- 
porations, a fact which no one ever called in question. 

C. J. Shaw, however, does not regard the churches as in any 
proper sense incorporate bodies; and before proceeding to the 
precise point in debate, it may be proper to examine some things 
which he has advanced in relation to this subject. In opposition 
to the corporate character of the churches, he urges, first, that 
corporate powers are not necessarily implied in any of the rights 
and privileges granted to these bodies. He admits, indeed, that 
the rights and privileges granted to them would imply the exist- 
ence of corporate powers, were it not for their necessary connex- 
ion with incorporated societies ; hut being thus connected, corpo- 
rate powers are not needful for them, and of course are not im- 
plied. 


“The power given to churches by some of the colonial and provincial 
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laws to act and vote in the choice of a minister, either exclusively or concur- 
rently with the society, required, while it exisited, nothing more than that 
there should be a church in each religious society, duly organized and per- 
petuated ; besides, this power has been expressly abrogated by the Constitu- 
tion.”* Again; “ Corporate powers are not attributable to churches by im- 
plication, from the supposed necessary existence of those powers in order to 
maintain a perpetual succession of deacons, because by the corporate charac- 
ter and powers of the religious societies to which such churches are incident, 
the perpetual succession of deacons can be preserved.” 

It will be seen, that here is no proof offered of the dependent 
existence of the churches, and of their inseparable connexion with 
religious societies. ‘I’his is assumed without proof,t and in oppo- 
sition, as we shall show hereafter, to the most convincing evidence. 
We intend not to go into the subject here. We would just in- 


* If C. J. Shaw only means here that the church has no longer power to choose “a 
minister” for the parish, we admit the fact, and rejoice in it. If he means that the 
churches now have no power to elect their own presiding officers, their pastors ; we 
deny that the Constitution has ever abrogated this power. .But we shall have occa- 
sion to touch farther upon the subject before we are through. For a full and wnan- 
swered discussion of it, see Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. i. pp. 69—73, Vol. ii. pp. 374 
—J64. 


t A distinguished Lawyer of Massachusetts, after carefully attending to the decision 
before us, has politely favored us with the following rem irks. The y are too valuable 
to be withheld from our readers. 

“ AprRiL 2, 1832. 

“The principle of the dependence of the churches upon the religious societies, with 
which they are associated in public worship, seems to have been assumed without 
proof :—and then, either the churches are not corporations, because, being dependent 
upon such societies, they may well exist without corporate powers ;—or else, if they 
are corporations, they are subordinate ones, and cannot exist but in connection witt 
their principals, because of the same dependence. 

“If this principle of dependence be correct, there is an end of the controve rsy ;— 
and yet an obvious difference exists, between showing it to be so, by a reference to 
historical facts, or a consideration of the nature of these bodies, as originally establish- 
ed, and pointing out the beauty and harmony of the system, which the principle may 
put in operation, upon the hypothesis: of its truth. 

“But whether true or false, if the churches would otherwise be deemed corporations 
by necessary implication of law, | am at a loss to understand, how the fact of their be- 
ing associated with other bodies, which, though sustaining a corporate character, have 
no agency in their establishment or continuance, at al] diminishes the necessity of such 
an implication. 

“ Suppose the legislature were to pass a law, authorizing any number of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, with the approbation of the Mayor, to associate for the purpose of 
piloting vessels into the harbor, with power to appoint a treasurer, competent to take 
and hold all real and personal estate belonging to the body, in perpetual succession, 
and also to elect new members to supply the place of those dying or withdrawing, to 
choose all necessary officers, and especially a committee from time to time to bring 
the treasurer to account, and if need be to prosecute actions for that purpose. Now 
suppose such an association to be formed, and to have accumulated, by its own indus- 
try or the donations of others, a large estate ;—would it not be deemed, for the pres- 
ervation of its rights, a corporate body ? or would it be sufficient, for the protection of 
these rights. and for the identity and perpetual succession of the body itself, that the 
city was expressly constituted by its charter a corporation? But what connection had 
the city, as such, with this business of pilotage! having had no agency in the creation 
of the body originally, or in continuing its existence afterwards. Under these circum- 
slances, might it not well be said, this association was a voluntary one, authorized by 
law ;—every principle of justice requires it should be sustained ;—and the Jaw will 
sustain it, whether the city desires its preservation or not, by deeming it a corporation 

“ And if the churches are corporations, it by no means follows, that because they 
are incidental and subordinate ones, even if they are so, advantage can be taken of any 
abuse of their powers, amounting to forfeiture, before judgement of forfeiture has beeu 
pronounced,” 
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quire of C. J. Shaw in what light he would regard the churches 
of Massachusetts, previous to their connexion with any incorporat- 
ed societies. In what light would he regard these bodies when, 
before there were any parishes in the land, they raised money, by 
** rates” and ‘‘ compulsion by levies” to build their houses of wor. 
ship, and “ by way of taxation” for the support of their ministers %* 
In what light would he regard the first church in Plymouth when, 
in 1644, while yet there were no parishes, and before parochial 
power was committed to the towns, it purchased of the natives 
**in the name of the church,” and the Court of the colony “ grant. 
ed unto the church,” all the territory now included in the towns 
of Eastham, Wellfleet, and Orleans?*+ Did not these and the like 
acts, which at that time were common to the churches, imply the 
possession of corporate powers? And if the churches then were 
corporations, when, and by what act, have they been disfranchis- 
ed? When did they become unincorporate ? 

But C. J. Shaw ‘insists, in the second place, that the act of 
1754, incorporating the deacons, necessarily implies that the 
churches are not themselves corporations. Mr. Strong draws di- 
rectly the opposite conclusion from this act, and, as it seems to 
us, with infallible sequence. 


** Upon any other hypothesis, the language of the title and preamble and 
other parts of both statutes is utterly inexplicable. Had churches, at the 
passing of the first statute in 1754, been other than corporate bodies to some 
extent, how naturally would the act have been entitled ‘an act for the so- 
curing and rendering effectual”—instead of “ better securing and rendering 
more effectual” donations to pious and charitable uses ; and how obviously, 
too, would that clause in the preamble,—‘ but doubts have arisen in what 
cases such donations and grants may operate so as to go in succession,” eith- 
er have given place to some other form of expression, or have been expung- 
ed altogether. The very frame and fashion of the act, therefore, induce a 
violent presumption, that the legislature regarded the churches, at the time 
of passing it, as sustaining for some purposes a corporate character. 

* But that this must be the true construction of the statute of 1754 is evi- 
dent also fromm another consideration. The deacons of the several churches 
are authorized to take in succession, and are made a body corporate for this 
purpose. But how are they to take in succession, without the existence of 
some body in which is supposed to be vested the power of making successive 
appointments to that office? They cannot have the power themselves of 
appointing their successors, and their successors are not to be appointed by 
the government, or any judicial tribunal, as trustees may sometimes be by a 
Judge of Probate, or a court of chancery. By whom then are they to be 
chosen or appointed? Manifestly by the churches. The churches then are 
supposed to have a perpetual existence, and having no new powers given 
them for this purpose by the act, they must, in the contemplation of the leg- 
islature, have possessed those powers, viz. the power of self-perpetuation and 
appointment to office, before the act was passed.” he 

“In confirmation of this principle, if any confirmation be at all requisite, 
we would call the attention of the court to other parts of the same statute. 

“ The churches have power to call their deacons, or the new corporation, 
toan account. These deacons take property, divided or granted to them 


* See Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. ii. pp. 31, 93. 
t Hist. Coll. Vol. viii. p, 165 
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rpetual succession, and the grant of the power to choose a committee to 

call them to an account, if it mean any thing, must confer a power, corres- 
ing, in its extent or duration, with the extent or duration of the estate 

yested in those who are to render it. But that is an estate in perpetual suc- 
cession—and the power given, therefore, must be perpetual, and the body by 
which it is to be exercised must have a perpetuul existence. 

“But the committee thus chosen are authorized not only to call the dea- 
cons, or other church officers, to an account, but if need be, to commence and 

osecute any suits, touching the same. Here then authority is given by law 
for the prosecution of suits for the benefit of the church, and by agents of its 
own appointment ; and it will hardly be doubted, whatever may be the form 
of action, that the power conferred is a power conferred upon the church. 
But how are such suits to be comménced? In the name of the church 
Then the church rust be a corporation. But if in the name of the commit- 
tee—a committee of what body? chosen by whom? ‘Thechurch. Their 
character must then be disclosed upon the record, and the church, to this 
extent, must possess corporate powers.”’ 


To the reasoning in these last sentences C. J. Shaw replies, by 
resorting to his favorite assumption of the dependent existence of 
the churches, and their indissoluble connexion with some organ- 
ized society. ‘‘'T'he corporate character of the religious society 
ascertains the church, the election of this body constitutes the 
committee, and the power to sue vests in the committee, by force 
of the statute.” As the point here assumed is manifestly the 
hinge on which the whole case turns, we really think there ought 
to have been some effort made to support it. It ought to have 
been clearly proved. 

C. J. Shaw says that, in the early times of this Commonwealth, 
“churches were respected for their piety and utility, and their 
rights were recognized and acquiesced in by general consent, 
without being defined or secured by law.’’—Now it is easy to show 
that this assertion is without foundation; and in showing it, it 
will be made to appear, that the act of 1754 produced no real 
alteration in the legal state of the churches, but was intended, as 
expressed in the preamble, “‘ for the better securing” of what was 
comparatively secured before, and secured in much the same way. 
Noone, who has read the Cambridge Platform, can doubt that 
the rights of the churches are there “defined ;” and none who 
know the history of that instrument can reasonably doubt that, by 
means of it, the rights of the churches were intended to be “ se- 
cured by law.’”’ The Synod which framed the Platform was not 
a mere voluntary association of Ministers and Delegates ;—it was 
constituted by order of the General Court ;* the members were 
supported, while in session, at the public charge; the Platform, 
when framed, was ‘‘ presented to the Court for consideration and 
acceptance ;”’ and the same ‘“ was most thankfully accepted and 
approved.”+ ‘‘It passed the test,’’ says Hubbard, “ of the whole 
General Court, both magistrates and deputies, and the practice of 


* “The order was sent to the churches within this jurisdiction ; and to the churches 


in other jurisdictions, a letter was sent withal.’”” Winthrop’s Hist, Vol. ii. p. 269. 
+ Mather, Vol. ii. p. 182. 
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it was commended to all the churches of the jurisdiction.” igh 

. 550. This act, or order, passed “in the month of October 
1648.” In 1680, the Platform was again approved by the Gen. 
eral Court, and “ordered to be printed for the benefit of the 
churches in present and after times.” By these acts of the Courts 
especially the first, the churches were virtually established and 
incorporated, with all the powers and liberties granted to them 
in the Platform. Accordingly the Platform has been customarily 
denominated our “ religious charter,” ‘‘ the religious constitution 
of the colonies,” the “‘ constitution of our Congregational church. 
es,” &c.* But the Platform secures to the churches, through 
their deacons, in like manner as the act of 1754, the power of 
receiving, holding, and disposing of property. ‘‘ The office and 
work of a deacon is, to receive the offerings of the church, gifts 
given to the church, and to keep the treasury of the church, and 
therewith to serve the tables which the church is to provide for, 
as the Lord’s table, the table of the Ministers [there were no par- 
tshes in these days to provide for ministers] and of such as are in 
necessity.” Chap. vil. The act of 1754, so far as it relates to 
Congregational churches, was little more than a confirming or 
re-enacting of this provision of the Platform. It was simply 
defining and confirming rights which had been legally secured to 
the churches more than a hundred years before. 


We are now prepared to look at the precise point in question 
respecting church rights, as narrowed down by the recent dis 
cussions in regard tothe subject. It is simply this: Does the 
church possess an independent existence? Can it exist, separate 
Jrom a parish or religious society? Or canit separate itself 
from a society with which it is connected, and still retain its ex- 
istence and identity ?—C. J. Shaw answers these questions in the 
negative. 


“ The identity of a Congregational church, used in the’ sense already ex- 
plained, must be considered as depending upon the identity of the parish or 
religious society with which it is connected. In this view, its identity may 
or may not depend upon locality. If the religious society with which it is 
connected may change its place of meeting and worship, without affecting 
its identity, as most societies may, at least within certain limits, the same 
change might take place in regard to the church, and yet it would continue 
the same church. It is sufficient for the purposes of the present inquiry to 
say, that when a parish or religious society is, by its constitution, limited to 
any place, the church. of such society, by whatever terms designated, is 
equally limited, being necessarily associated and indissolubly connected with 


* See Hutchinson’s Hist. Vol. ii. p. 18. Trumbull’s Hist. of Conn. Vol. i. p. 289, 
and Mass. Term Reports, Vol. iii. p. 165. A noted Unitarian “‘ Layman” of Boston, 
speaking of the Platform, says, “ A law was necessary to call the Synod which framed” 
it, and their “‘ proceedings were considered of no account, till adopted by the Legisla- 
ture.” Tur PLATFORM “WAS DULY PASSED INTO A LAW BY THE LEGISLATIVE 
apvopTion.” In the same connexion, he speaks'of a church as “a body corporate.” 
See “ Inquiry into the Kight wo change the Ecc. Constitution of the Cong. Churches of 
Mass.” pp. 28—30. Notes p. ii. 
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guch religious society, and incapable of subsisting independently of it.’— 
Again, “ If a church is rightly described as an association of all or part of 
the members of a religious society, and united for the celebration of Chris- 
tian ordinances, it is necessarily incident to and inseparably connected with 
such parish or religious society.” 


In support of these positions, which go to the determination of 
the whole point at issue, there are really no arguments in the de- 
cision before us. ‘I'he positions are assumed in the definition 
given of a church ;—but not a word is said to show the correct- 
ness of this definition,—its accordance with the Platform, or with 
the established usages of the country. It will be easy to show 
that itis not in accordance with either. ‘The definition is as 
follows : ‘‘ The church is composed of those persons, being mem- 
bers of “ a particular” parish or religious society, who unite 
themselves together for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s sup- 
per.” Or thus; ‘‘ a church is rightly described as an association 
of all or part of the members of a religivus society, and united 
for the celebration of Christian ordinances.” According to this 
definition, as in both instances expressed, and according to the 
use made of it in the argument, it is essential te the existence of 
achurch that it should grow out of some religious society; and 
it is essential to membership in a particular church, that the indi- 
viduals belonging to it should also belong to the society with which 
the church is connected. But can either of these positions be 
sustained ?—T he first is refuted by the fact, that the church, in 
this country, was the original institution—that churches existed 
here long before there were any parishes out of which they could 
grow, or with which they could be connected. And in forming 
new religious establishments in later times, it has been more com- 
mon, as well as more in conformity with ancient usage, first to 
gather a church, and then organize a society to co-operate with it, 
than first to organize a society, and then gather a church out of it. 

As to the second of the positions involved in the definition 
above given, viz. that it is essential to membership in a particular 
church, that the individuals belonging to it should belong to the 
society with which the church is connected; it is plainly in con- 
tradiction, both to the Platform, to the general understanding and 
usage of the churches, and to previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court In the definition of a church, as given in the Platform 
and in our old ecclesiastical writers, nothing is said about the 
connexion of the church, or of its members, with any particular 
religious society, nor is there the least intimation that any such 
connexion was thought to be necessary. ‘‘ A Congregational 
church,” says the Platform, “ is, by the institution of Christ, a 
partof the militant visible church, consisting of a company of 
saints by calling, united into one body by a holy covenant, for the 
public worship of God, and the mutual edification one of another 
inthe fellowship of the Lord Jesus.” Chap. ii. Suppose C. J. 


VOL. V.—NO. VII. 35 
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Shaw had adopted this ancient and acknowledged definition of g 
church, instead of framing one for himself. It obviously would 
have deranged and defeated his whole argument. 

The thirteenth Chapter of the Platform from the sixth section 
to the end, which treats of ‘the removal of church members 
from one church to another,” is in direct opposition to the main 
principle of this decision. According to the decision, when 
church members leave the society with which the church is con- 
nected, they cease to be members of the church. And even ifa 
majority of them leave the society, and leave it by solemn vote as 
a church, this alters not the case at all—they still leave the 
church behind. But according to the express previsions of the 
Platform, when church members leave a parish or a religious so- 
ciety, they retain their connexion with the church from which 
they remove, until they are dismissed, and recommended, and 
actually received into some other church. And these provisions 
of the Platform are according to the understanding and usage of 
the churches of Massachusetts, from their first planting to the 
present time. It may well be doubted whether there is now a 
church in the land, which has not more or less acknowledged 
members, who do not belong to the society with which the chureh 
is connected. Nothing is more common than for members of the 
churches in the city to reside in the country; or for the mem- 
bers of a church in one town to reside in another. Committees 
are often appointed by churches to visit and confer with their 
non-resident members ;—and the transfers of church relation by 
dismission and recommendation, which are continually taking 
place, are all directly in face of the principle, that a person cannot 
be a member of a church any longer than he is a member of the 
society with whicl: the church is connected. Indeed, C. J. Par 
sons says, in a sentence already quoted, ‘‘ The members of a 
church are generally inhabitants of the parish; but ¢his inhabit 
ancy is not a necessary qualification for a church member.” (9 
Mass. 297.) And Mr. Strong says, with truth and propriety, 


“ There is not a church in the Commonwealth, in which any of the leading 
formalities prescribed by the Platform in the admission of members are ob- 
served, (and the number of those abandoning them is exceedingly small, 
which considers continuity of connection with the congregation in public 
worship, or with the parish associated with the church for that purpose, as 
at all essential to the rights of her members, or an interruption in that con- 
nection as at all absolving the church from the duties she owes them.” 


* Even the two members of the church in Brookfield, who remained with the par- 
ish, forgot for the time, or did not know, that the majority of their brethren, who had 
left the parish, were no longer members of the church ; for C. J. Shaw tells us that they 
have “passed some censure upon” these seceding brethren. p. 5. So hard is it for 
persons, when they begin to wander, to wander straight! or to avoid, in time, cross- 
ing their own track! These seceding brethren were either members of the chureb, or 
not. If they were members, they certainly were a great majority of the members, 
and (according to a'l the rules of voluntary associations) must have constituted the 
body. And if they were not members, why did the two brethren and their associates 
undertake to censure them? 
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In the course of discussion, C. J. Shaw throws out a sentiment 
which perhaps he intended as an argument in favor of the princi- 
ple assumed in his definition, that in separating from a society, a 
church necessarily loses its identity and its existence. ‘ Other- 
wise,” says he, ‘‘the anomaly would be presented of a society, 
competent to settle a minisier and to support public worship, 
and yet incapable of having a church or celebrating the Chris- 
tian ordinances.” p. 46. In reply to this we need only inquire, 
whether—in a society thus deserted of its church—a new church 
might not be gathered? and whether this has not often been 
done 2? When the first church in Dorchester removed to 
Windsor, Conn., a new church was soon after gathered. ‘The 
game was done, after the removal of the first church in Cam- 
bridge to Hartford; and has been done in many other cases.— 
C. J. Shaw sees no difficulty, when church members are dissatis- 
fied, in their withdrawing as individuals, and organizing them- 
selves anew as a church and society ; and we see no more difli- 
culty (to make the worst of it) in case a dissatified church are 
permitted to withdraw, in gathering a new church from among 
those who remain. Perhaps it may be objected to such a meas- 
ure, that the name of the seceding church might not, after the 
separation, be any longer appropriate. But in such case, it might 
easily change its name. ‘* We know not,” says C. J. Parsons, 
“why corporations may not be known by several names, as well 
as individuals.”’. (7 Mass. 444.) 

We now proceed to offer arguments to show, that our churches 
have an independent cxistence—that they can exist separate from 
parishes—or that they can withdraw from the religious societies 
with which they are connected, and still retain their existence 
and identity. 

1. The pious founders ofthese churches intended to form them 
after the model of the primitive Christian churches. This no 
one can doubt, who is at all acquainted with the writings of the 
fathers of New England. ‘The subject of church government was 
in their time an engrossing topic of inquiry and discussion, not 
only in this country, but in Europe. It was on the subject of 
church government chiefly, that our fathers dissented from the 
church of England. It was on this account that they were perse- 
cuted, and obliged to wander to these shores. Here, they pro- 
fessed and intended to organize their churches agreeably—as 
they used to express it—to “ the pattern in the mount’’—accord - 
ing to the model of the Apostles and primitive Christians.* But 
who supposes that the primitive churches had no independent 
existence—that they were so connected with precincts and par- 

*“Theg,” says President Oakes, in an Election Sermon preached May 7, 1673 
Wat we nay keep the King’s highway, the way that Christ himself hath cast up 
for us, and that our worthy predecessors have travelled in before us; the way that 
bath been stated, not in the private models of some fanciful and conceited men, but in 


the Platform of Church Discipline, The traest understanding of these things is from 
the Platform deduced out of the word of God.” 
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ishes, with mere worldly corporations—that they could not break 
away, and live? With what parish was the church at Rome 
originally connected! or the church at Corinth! or the church at 
Antioch! The very idea of such a connexion is preposterous, 
Yet our fathers professed and intended to form our churches after 
the model of those which have been named. Can we Suppose 
then, that they did not intend to give to the churches an inde. 
pendent existence ? that they intended to make them the mere 
appendages of a parish, and not capable of acting or existing by 
themselves? The supposition is whoily inadmissible. But many 
of the churches of Massachusetts have continued without inter. 
ruption from the days of our fathers. What they were then, they 
arenow. They have surrendered none of their independence, or 
of their original rights. 

2. It is impossible that the doctrine now inculcated from the 
bench, respecting the dependent condition of the churches, and 
their inseparable connexion with incorporated societies, should 
have been the doctrine of the early settlers of this country, be- 
cause, as we have already stated, the church here was the original 
institution. It existed and flourished many years before there 
were any parishes in the land, and before parochial power was given 
to the towns. C. J. Parker dates the commencement of * legal 
obligation” on the part of the towns to provide for the support of 
religious institutions, in 1652. (16 Mass. 516.) In the oldest 
edition of the Colony Laws, the date is 1654- Previous to this, 
not a few of the churches now existing in Massachusetts had 
been many years established. But how established? Not in 
connexion with incorporated parishes; for there were no such 
bodies in existence, and the support of public worship devolved 
directly on the churches.*—It behooves those who hold the new 
doctrines respecting our churches, to show when their independ- 
ent existence ceased—to show when and how they became so 
connected with the parochial incorporations, as to be incapable of 
existing without them. 

3. There is nothing in the nature and constitution of a church, 
which implies the necessity of its connexion with a parochial in- 
corporation, but much to the contrary. The parish has no con 
cern in originating the church; or in its continuance; or in 
determining who shall, or shall not be members. It has no 


* Ithas been common in every period of our history, and is so now, for Congrega- 
tional churches to be gathered. previous to the formation of any society with which 
they are to co-operate.—The proof that during the first 20 years after the settlement 
of Massachusetts, the support of religious institutions devolved directly on the ebureb- 
es, is conclusive. Gov. Winthrop informs us that, in his time, some churches raised 
money, for the building of meeting houses, “by way of rates,” and “ cemalsion by 
levies ;” aud for the support of their pastors, ‘‘ by way of taxation.” ‘This “ was very 
offensive to some,” particularly to those that were taxed who were not church mem- 
bers.” (Hist. Vol. ii. pp. 31,93.) Hubbard gives us the same account (Hist. p. 412), 
and Emerson the same. (Hist of the first Church in Boston, p. 77.) It is further 
evident from the Platform that, at the time of its formation, in 1648, the ehurch had 
“to provide for the tuble of the ministers.” Chap. 7. Sec. 8. 
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power to compel a person to join the church; or the church to 
receive one against its will; or to hinder the church from receiv- 
ing whom it pleases; or to control the church in any of its appro 
priate acts or concerns. If the church is disposed to censure or 
excommunicate a disorderly member, or to put an end to its own 
existence by a voluntary dissolution ; the parish has no preventive 
power. Where, then, is the necessary, indissoluble connexion 
between these bodies ? 

We find nothing of this connexion in the Platform, but every 
thing working the other way. ‘The Platform every where takes 
for granted, that the church is an independent association, capable 
of subsisting and acting by itself. 

That which forms or constitutes a church ts its covenant. (See 
Platform. Chap. 1V.) And where is the church covenant in 
which it isimplicd, that this spiritual body is the mere appendage 
of a parish, and cannot exist in a state of separation! We know 
not how some Unitarian churches may have lately modified the 
language of their covenants; but we challenge inquiry into the 
ancient covenants of our churches, and hazard nothing in assert- 
ing that not one will be found, in which the idea of a necessary 
dependence upon the parish is expressed or implied. Individuals 
associate, on the ground of a common understanding of the 
Scriptures, for mutual watchfulness, and edification, and for cel- 
ebrating the ordinances of the Gospel. ‘hey worship, perhaps, or 
the most of them, in connexion with some parish or religious socie- 
ty; but they have never given themselves up, as a body, to this so- 
ciety, nor is there any thing expressed or implied in their articles 
ofagreement, which bind them to it. How then do they become 
bound? ‘hey have not bound themselves, and who e.se has 
power to bind them? ‘They have not covenanted with one an- 
other, or with the society, that they would take it for better or for 
worse, aud would not separate themselves froin it; and if they are 
pleased to vote a separation, who shall hinder them? Who shall 
say that, in so doing, they have forfeited their existence as a 
church ? 

4. The new doctrines in regard to the legal dependence and 
vassulage of the churches have already resulted, and will result, 
in cases of great injustice and oppressicn.—Here is the church, 
a spiritual body, intended to be formed according to the instita- 
tions of Christ, and professing subjection to him alone ; but really 
subject to a body of men “ who neither indulge the hopes, nor 
submit themselves to be controlled by the faith and obligations of 
Christians.” 

_ “Let a parish, with which a church thus stripped of her supposed rights 
is connected, become ever so regardless of the Christian faith, or the duties 
it enjoins ;—let the teachers it sustains be ever so corrupt in principle or in 
practice ;—the church must submit—there is no possible redemption. If 
she utters her complaints, her voice is drowned by the shouts of her foes ; 
for even in this land of the pilgrims, the law has given them, and deliberately 
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given them, the ascendency! And if she attempts to fly, the very flight to 
which she is compelled will induce a forfeiture of every species of property 
she may possess, and furnish such conclusive evidence of guilt, as will be 
followed by the extinction of all her civil and legal rights! 

“Js this the body, we would gravely ask, which had such “ full liberty to 
gather her members into a church estate ?"’—such “ free liberty to exercise 
all the ordinances of God aecording to the Seripture ?’’—such “ free exercise 
of the discipline and censures of Christ according to the rules of the word?” 
(Col. law, 1641.) Are these the churches, which are entitled “to use, ex- 
ercise and enjoy all their accustomed privileges and liberties, and to be en- 
couraged in the peaceable and regular enjoyment thereof?” (Prov. Jaw 
1692 and Stat. of 1800.) And is thisa practical illustiation of the value 
of that great principle of the Bill of Rights—that “every denomination of 
Christians, demeaning themselves peaceably, and as good subjects of the 
Commonwealth, shall be equally under the protection of the law?” (Art.3.) 


In such a state of things, it is impossible that cases of extreme 
oppression and injustice should not occur. Not a few of this 
description have occurred already, and in the present state of our 
ecclesiastical affairs, more are to be expected. ‘Take the follow. 
ing as a very supposable case: Here is a church, in which a sum 
of money has accumulated from the stated contributions for the 
support of the Lord’s Table. With this money a lot of land is 
purchased, to be holden by the church, and to be used under-its 
direction for the benefit of the Pastor. But soon after the Jand 
comes into possession of the church, the Pastor is taken sick and 
dies. In their attempts to settle a successor, the church and 
parish disagree. A majority of the parish are determined to im- 
pose a pastor on the church; one of different sentiments’ and fof 
immoral life. ‘The church remonstrates and entreats, but to no 
purpose. Suppor‘ed by the late decisions, the unprincipled part 
of the town, who have all now become members of the parish, 
will have their own way. ‘Their minister is settled, and the 
church has no alternative but to withdraw. And they cannot 
withdraw, except as individuals,—in which case they forfeit their 
existence as a church, and leave all their property, even to their 
communion furniture and records, behind them! In these cir- 
cumstances, what shall they do? They kaow their property is 
their own. They have purchased it with their own money ; itis 
held in trust for them by their own deacons ; and these rapacious 
parishioners have no more right to it, than they have to the gat 
ments which the church members wear. But what shall the 
brethren of the church do? They must submit and suffer, and 
wait for justice at a higher tribunal than that of their country. 

We may suppose another instance. Here is a feeble church 
and society situated in a large and wealthy town. They have 
struggled through many difficulties, and against much opposition, 
from the irreligious and profane; but-they have been united 
among themselves, and have succeeded in maintaining the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel. At length, one of the best and wealthiest 
members of the church dies, and leaves a large landed estate, 
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duly and legally secured to the church. No trust is expressed in 
the legacy, but it is to go in succession, and the income is to be 
appropriated according to the direction of the church. Immedi- 
ately, a majority of the inhabitants of the town are seized with a 
strong desire to have the management of this property. ‘They 
throw up their certificates, flock into the society, turn out the 
existing minister, and propose settling one of their own liking. 
The church do all in their power to prevent it, but they are 
disregarded and overwhelmned, and the society’s minister is 
settled. ‘The members of the church have now no other resource 
but to withdraw ; and in doing this, they must commit ecclesias- 
tical suicide, and leave their inheritance to their persecutors ! 
And the gift of their dear brother, on whose grave the grass has 
not yet begun to grow, must be perverted to the support of a min- 
istry which he would have abhorred ! 

We hope, indeed, that instances like those here supposed, will 
not often occur in this country under any civil regulations. But 
why should they ever? And especially why should they under 
the sanction of judicial decisions which have the force of law? 
Better have no laws on the subject, than Jaws which hold out, not 
merely license, but encouragement to wrong. 

5. The doctrine that the church cannot exist but in connexion 
with some regularly constituted society is calculated to introduce 
the utmost confusion and uncertainty into the ecclesiastical con- 
cerns of the Commonwealth. A legitimate inference from the 
doctrine is this, that when a parish, for any cause, ceases to exist, 
the church must go out of existence with it. Certainly, if “a 
church cannot subsist,” but in connexion with some religious 
society, then it can subsist no longer than such society, and when 
the society is dissolved, both must die together. Now, in the 
progress of things in this changing world, how very often have 
societies and parishes gone out of existence? How often in this 
Commonwealth have they found it expedient, with a change of 
circumstances, or a change of laws, to shift their form of organi- 
zation, i. e. to dissolve, and organize anew? Here is a town, 
which for many years has sustained a parochial character, and 
has had a church associated with it. But at length the town 
drops this character, ceases to act as a parish, and a religious 
society is organized to take its place. In this change of affairs, 
what becomes of the church? If it dies, in the dissolution of the 
parochial character of the town, then how can it revive, and 
become united with the new society, but by a new organization ? 
But, in the progress of things, it is found that the new society is 
hot established in the most desirable way. It is therefore dis- 
solved, and another is established. Again we ask, What becomes 
ofthe church? Dying, as it must, in the dissolution of the first 
society, how does it revive, and become united with the second ? 
Changes, such as are here supposed, are of frequent occurrence 
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in this Commonwealth. Many are known to have taken place, 
since the adoption of the Constitution. Yet the churches have 
not been regarded as dying, in the dissolution of societies, nor 
have they been re-organized, in accommodation to such parochial 
changes, we venture to say, in a single instance. How, then, 
are such churches to be considered? have they, or have they 
not, any legal existence? They retain their covenant, and re 
cords, and members, and ordinances, and are in close connexion 
with regular societies, and appear to be really alive ; but it would 
seem, according to the new order of things, that this is all ap 
imaginary being, their actual existence having long since termi- 
nated. 

6. The doctrine that a church cannot dissolve its local con. 
uexions, and change its place of worship, without forfeiting its 
existence, is refuted by the frequent actual removal of Congrega- 
tional churches, both in this country and in England. The thing 
which it is now pretended cannot be done, ofteu has been done; 
and the record of it is a matter of indisputable history. ‘The 
original church at Plymouth was not formed after landing, but 
came into the country in an embodied state.* ‘This church afier- 
wards contemplated and voted a removal to what is now Eastham; 
but, on maturer consideration, the enterprize was abandoned,t 
‘** The first church in Boston was organized in Charlestown, and 
removed to Boston. ‘The Old South church was also organized 
in Charlestown.””’ The first church in Dorchester was formed 
at Plymouth, England, and removed in a body to this country. 
This same church afterwards removed from Dorchester, and was 
established at Windsor in Connecticut. The first church at 
Newtown (now Cambridge) also removed to Connecticut, and 
was established at Hartford. In both these removals, individuals 
were left behind; but, contrary to the doctrine of the late de 
cisions, these individuals were not reckoned the churches. The 
churches were gone with their pastors, and their majorities, and 
those who remained were subsequently formed into churches—at 
Dorchester by Mr. Mather, and at Cambridge by Mr. Shepard 
About the year 1639, a church was formed at Lynn, which re 


moved in a body, and s¢ttled at Long Island. The first church 
in Rowley removed in a body to this country, from some _patt of 
Yorkshire in England.§ The first church in Wenham removed 


in 1656, and commenced the settlement at Chelmsford.4{ The 
church at Midway in Georgia removed from Dorchester, Mass. 
more than a hundred and thirty years ago.** The church at 


* Hubbard, p 117. 

t Morton’s Memorial, pp. 231, 406. 

t See Hutchinson, vol. i. pp. 98,418. Mather, vol. i. pp. 75, 348, 407. Winthrop, 
vol. i. pp. 179, 183, 194. 

| Hubbard, p. 245. 

9 Winthrop, vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 

7 Matber, vol. i. p. 431. 

** See Dr. Holmes’ Anniversary Sermons, p. 28 
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Granville, Ohio, was formed at Granville, Mass. in 1804, and 
removed in a body to the former place.* And to mention but 
one more instance , in 182], the church in Granby, Mass., sepa- 
rated itself from the society with which it had long co-operated 
in the support of religious institutions, and became connected, by 
vote, with another society; and yet, according toa decision of 
C. J. Shaw, this church was the same body subsequent to a change 
gf relation that it was before.t (2 Pick. 403.) 

7. The doctrine that the church has no independent existence 
—that it is indissolubly united to a parish, and incapable of ex- 
isting but in such connexion, is comparatively a new doctrine. It 
was not the doctrine of our courts, or of any portion of our clergy, 
or of our citizens, liberal or orthodox, till within a few of the last 
ears.—It could not have been the doctrine of the early settlers 
of Massachusetts, since, as we have shown already, for more than 
twenty years after the settkement commenced, there were no 
parishes in the land, but the churches exercised parochial power. 
It could not have been the doctrine of our ablest Jurists during 
the latter half of the last century, as is evident from the exhibition 
which has been given of their sentiments in the previous pages 
ofthis work. ‘* Lawyers in those days would no sooner have 
questioned the independent existence and powers of the church, 
than they would whether there were any churches, or meeting- 
houses, or ministers in the country.”{ It could not have been 
the doctrine of Unitarian ministers and delegates so late as the 
ordination of Mr. Lamson at Dedham, in IS18; for the Council 
convened on that occasion say, that while they ‘‘ esteem the con- 
currence of the church and parish in the settlement of a minister 
as very desirable, they believe that EAcH oF THESE BODIES HAS A 
RIGHT TO ELECT A PASTOR FOR ITSELF, when it shall be satisfied 
that its own welfare, and the general interests of religion re- 
quire the measure ; this right being secured to th: church by the 
essential principles of Congregational polity, and to the parish by 
the Constitution and laws of the Commonwealth.’’|| ‘The lan- 
guage here used necessarily implies the right of a church to dis- 
solve its connexion with a parish, and to institute public worship 
by itself. For suppose each of these bodies should do, what it is 
here declared they have a right to do,—should elect a Pastor for 
itself, and the choice should not fall on the same individual ; how 
are they to proceed and maintain their rights, unless they are 
allowed to separate ? 

Indeed, so far as we can learn, the doctrine under consideration 


* See Boston Recorder, Vol. xiv. No. 7. 

t And why, on the same principle, was not the church in Brookfield the same body 
subsequent to its change of relation, that it was before, and entitled, as such, to retain 
ils Sacramental furniture. 

t See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. pp. 622—629. 

|| The Committee of Council who prepared this Result were Doctors Reed, Kirk. 
land, Channing, and Lowell, and Hon, John Davis. 
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was first broached in the case of Boutell and others vs. Cowdin, 
in 1812, by the counsel for the defendant; but no opinion was 
expressed by ihe Court. (9 Mass. 254.) It was decided in the 
case of ‘‘ the deacons of the first church in Sandwich vs. Tilden,” 
but the case was not argued or reported. (16 Mass. 503. n.) It 
was again decided in the case of Baker and Fales, in 1820, by 


C. J. Parker. 


“Tt is not to be disguised,” says Mr. Strong, * that about the period of 
this latter decision, principles were first publicly advanced, and have been 
reiterated in various ways since, indicating great and manifest changes in 
the law upon this subject, as that law had been previously understood by 
the great body of the people ; and should those principles be recognized and 
established, as the law of the land, we have no hesitation in saying, that the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty may be considered as the commencement 
of a new eta in the history of our state government.” 


In the former discussions of this subject, it has been considered 
a matter of great importance to prove the right of the churches 
to elect their own Pastors. This right, C. J. Shaw by implication 
admits. 


“ Using the term ‘ corporation’ in a loose sense, and without technical ex- 
actness, it may be true that these bodies (the churches), to some extent and 
for some purposes, have a corporate character. The same may be said of all 
the various associations and voluntary societies formed in the community, for 
any charitable, useful, or innocent object. They are known and designated 
by acollective name, may hold meetings, elect officers, pass votes, raise 
money by voluntary assessment, and dircct its disbursement.” 


That churches, like all other ‘‘ voluntary societies,” may be per 
mitted to elect thetr own officers, implies all that we have ever 
claimed in relation to this subject.* We do not ask that the 
church should elect a minister for the parish. Indeed, sucha 
provision, were it freely granted, we should be unwilling to ac 
cept. Nor do we ask that the church should be allowed to invade 
any parish right whatever. Only grant her the privilege, like 
any other voluntary society, of ‘ holding meetings, electing off- 
ces, raising money by voluntary assessment, and directing its 
disburseme:t,’ and we are satisfied. And why should the chureh 


* Although C. J. Shaw seems here to admit all we could ask, it is doubtful whether 


he means any thing by it, as the course of his argument would go to prove (what he 
expressly asserts in another place) that ‘he church can have no Pastor, no presiding 
officer, distinct from the minister of the parish ‘ Considering a church, gathered ma 
religious society, in the sense in which it is used, and in which alone it can be used ia 
this relation, it seems to follow conclusively from the princples already stated, that 
when a minister ceases to be the teacher of piety, religion aud morality in such so 
ciety, he ceases to be the Pastor of such church.” ‘This sentiment may be com 
pared with the following language of the late Gov. Sullivan: “ 1 consi.ier the character 
of a Minister of the Gospel, settled in the common and ordinary way of New England, 
as THE PASTOR OF THE CHURCH, and THE MINISTER OF THE PARISH.” He 
proceeds to show, that a Pastor may be dismissed from his church, and “ still be the 
minister of the parish, aud entitled to his salary.” Reply to Thatcher, p. 20. The 
sentiment under consideration may also be compared with the Result of the Council 


which ordained Mr. Lampson at Dedham, as quoted on our last page. “ Eachof 


these bodies” (the church and the parish) *‘ has a right to elect a Pastor for itself” &e. 
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be denied this privilege, which is freely permitted to all other 
associations? Why should a society, claiming to be an institution 
of Christ, and gathered for the noblest purposes, be declared inca- 
pable of privileges and rights, which were certainly enjoyed by 
the primitive churches, and by the churches of our fathers, and 
which are permitted to the meanest voluntary associations in the 
land ?* 

We have thus gone through with an examination and vindica- 
tion of the rights of the Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts, so far as we think them invaded in the decision before 
us. It is exceedingly to be regretted that there should be this 
difference of opinion between our judicial authorities, and the 
great body of professing Unristians in the Commonwealth. But 
so it is;—and what is to be done? What is the duty of the 
churches at the present crisis? Are they to acquiesce in the 
recent decisions, and acknowledge that they have no independent 
existence and rights ? that they cannot elect their own officers, 
and manage independently their own concerns? that they are the 
mere appendages, the shadows, of their respective parishes, and 
can no more exist in a state of separation, than the shadow can 
exist without its substance? An acknowledgement such as this, 
the public may rest assured, neither the churches nor their sup- 


* The following pithy and sensible remarks on this subject are from the (Unitarian) 
Christian Register of Sept. 10th, 1831. 

“A congregational church is a company of professed Christians, possessing the 
exclusive right of self government in matters of religion, and so far independent as to 
be amenable to no earthly tribunal for the exercise of its rights and prerogatives. 

“lis rights are, 1o form its own. terms of agreement; its own conditions of mem- 
bership ; its own coustructions of doctrine ; its own laws of discipline ; accountable 
only to the great Head of al] Christian churches. 

“ A Congregational church has, most cleaily, the exclusive right to determine who 
may be members of its owa body, and to elect its own officers. If others than those 
coutrary to its own consent could become members and influence its elections, its very 
existence must become a nullity. It has the right of electing, not merely ils own 
teacher of religion, but its own pastor, its own presiding officer, its own minister of 
holy seals. ‘I'he imposition of a pastor and presiding officer upon a church, by a body 
politic not acknowledging its terms of agreement, its obligations and the sanctity of 
its seals, would seem to me to be the essence of tyranny. A congregation or society 
of Unitarians might have it in their power to impose a pastor to break the bread of 
life and administer government toa Calvinistic or Baptist church, and vice versa. 
Sucieties who associate for the support of religious teachers do not consider them- 
selves as professing to be Christians. Their general object is, not to take upon them- 
selves the obligations of Christians, but to be instructed upon the general subject of 
religion. They give no pledge that they will ever receive the seals of membership ia 
the church, or consent to its administration of discipline. I tumk no enlightened and 
good citizen would Jift up his hand in the election of a teacher to be imposed on the 
church as its minisier or seals—to break to it the sacramental bread. It cannot be 
reasonably supposed, that what are called religious societies, in electing their teachers, 
consider themselves as exercising a right of membership in the church. If they sup- 
posed this, would not many persons of tend 4r conscience, or influenced by senuments 
of most serious regard to Christian institutions, be induced to shrink from measures that 
confound together civil and religious institutions. Parishes and religious societies are 
known to our constitution and Jaws as bodies politic under the protection af the State. 
Ifthe churches be merged in them, they either lose their ecclesiastical existence, or 
there is a complete amalgamation of church and state Or rather, the church loses its 
ttistence, and the body politic assumes the keys of the kingdom of God and all the 
aliributes of ecclesiastical prerogative. ‘This cannot be reconciled to the principles of 


religious liberty.” 
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porters will ever make. They have investigated this subject for 
themselves. They have endeavored to do it coolly and thorough- 
ly. They have attended to what has been offered on the other 
side ; and so far from being convinced, they are the more con. 
firmed in their former views. They are satisfied that there hag 
been a departure, a wide and manifest departure, within a few of 
the last years, from the previous and general understanding of 
the community in regard to this subject.* Others may adopt 
these newly invented notions, as a matter of present convenience 
and interest ; bat the Orthodox churches choose to adhere to the 
good old way. Others may go to the civil authorities to learn 
what a church of Christ is; but the Orthodox churches prefer to 
appeal to the New Testament, to the Apostles and their sue- 
cesscrs, to the Platform, and to the institutions of the venerable 
fathers of New England. Some churches may be so recreant to 
the principles of the Gospel and of their ancient supporters as to 
rejoice in the admission that they have no independent exist. 
ence; but the Orthodox churches will never be of their number, 
—There will be, indeed, no open rebellion on the part of these 
churches. Like the sufferers of old, they choose rather to ‘ take 
the spoiling of their goods,’ than violently to resist the powers that 
be. But to all whom it may concern be it distinctly known, that 
the Orthodox churches of Massachusetts do not acquiesce in these 
late decisions. They believe them to be contradictory to the 
Bible, to reason, to law, and to fact as recorded on the page of 
history; and they cannot acquiesce in them. They can submit, 
and suffer, and pray for those who injure them, and wait the 
restoration of their privileges and rights; bat that they should 
acquiesce in measures which go to strip them of their independ- 
ence, and throw them defenceless into the hands of their enemies, 
is more than ought to be expected of them, and more than they 
can yield. 


* So late as 1815, the Unitar‘ans of Boston were strenuous advocates for the Cam- 
bridge Platform. A noted ‘“ Layman” represented the Platform, at that time, as our 
“religious charter ;’ as “our present church constitution ;” as “ the rule of discipline 
and palladium of our religious liberties.” He even urged, that “a covenant be i> 
stantly formed, by the friends of religious freedom and of the Cambridge Platform, for 
its defence against all schemes of innovation.”” Are You a Christian or a Calvinist. 


pp. 70—72. 
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